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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENOING No. 1, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication. 

A New Sznizs or Enonavines was commenced with the January Part—Part I.—such Series consisting of SELECTED PIOTURES 
FROM PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. It is formed exclusively from the Works of British Artists of the existing oe and includes 
one example (at least) of every eminent painter of the age and country. It will form, therefore, a Gatieny or Mopzew Picrvass, 
engraved by the Best Engravers. 

The New Sxares of the Ant-Jovnwat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 

The work is printed on Guearty Inrnoven Parzr,—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper Duty,—and will be regarded ass 
fine example of Typography. “be pelt 

Those who have not hitherto been Subscribers to the Ant-Jourrat, and to whom it becomes more intimately peese | the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, may be assured that every department of the will 
be conducted with industry, energy, and abundant qupandituitts o> a '0 extlliie tt to the tncccieal patronage it is respectfully hoped will 
be accorded to it by Artists, Amateurs, Art-Manufacturers, and the Public generally. ee 

Although we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Anr-Jovanat will receive, during the year 1862, from | 
ee 4 eS Fens Bare, we are justified in calculating upon thus rendering it exceedingly attractive: 

respects, a valuable te the Art-movement of the age: it is necessary . 
a svar labours by tho greater poli 


Catalogue cannot be remunerative; but it think will means of recompensing 
which will thus be given to our Work. ~— ™ rae gs 

While, therefore, we shall do our utmost in to earn and obtain public support, we claim the aid of those who have s0 long 
been our friends, to assist the circulation of the Aus-Joumzas by making it known to all’ within their reach, who may be guided by their 
opinions. We refer them to a more detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for January. 


Subscribers are aware that « Now Series was begun with the 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously scoorded, of 
issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of thes now outlan, Gnade, sons velmencasaneremmeneee while the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may 
be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jovnwat can be had of any Bookseller et Three Shillings each. 
wie 
We to letter, iri . " address; but we pay 2° 
wply every » Tequiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer's name and 

















The Office of the Editor of the Aur-Jovanaz is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Wate Oniers for Advertisements should be sent to J. 8. Vinruz, 294, City Road; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, - 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Viarun, 294, City Road. ’ ae 


GS The Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Burope. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 





No. V. 
Part I.—PICTURES OF THE DUTCH, RUSSIAN, 
SCANDINAVIAN, AND SWISS SCHOOLS. 





DUTCH SCHOOL, 


HE heraldic device of one 
of the Dutch provinces 
is a lion swimming, with 






hv) to keep my head above 
y water. 
been said, isa bark which 
the waves have cast ashore, her 
houses cabins which may spring 
a leak, her fields the slime of ocean, 
her hills sand-mounds which winds 
may scatter. The ordinary laws and 
observances of nature here seem re- 
versed, In no other country does the 
keel of the ship float above the chimney, or 
the frog, croaking among the bulrushes, look 
down upon the swallow on the house-top. 
As is the land, so are its inhabitants. The 
fishiness of the site has been supposed to 
give to its people a certain “ oysterish eye,” 
with a corresponding flabbiness of feature 
and complexion. And thus Voltaire, with 
his usual wit and spleen, took leave of this 
a territory and its not very ideal 
inhabitants, in these sarcastic words :— 
“ Adieu! canaux, canard, canaille.” 

Perhaps never was a national Art more 
true to the circumstances of its birth. A 
small Dutch panel picture is cribbed, cabined, 
and confined. Its mountains are molehills, 
its rivers canals, or even ditches; its single 
tree a pollard willow, such as Paul Potter 
was wont to paint; its more clustering woods 
arranged by the plummet and line, in rank 
and file, rows and avenues. Its meadows, 
however, are creamy and buttery; its cattle 
fat; and its peasantry such as Teniers and 
Ostade loved to paint—happy in their beer, 
and merry in their jokes. Fuseli writes— 
“The female forms of Rembrandt are prodi- 
gies of deformity; his males are the crippled 
produce of shuffling industry and sedentary 
toil.” Rembrandt, indeed, avowedly painted 
up to an anti-ideal standard, and was accus- 


tomed ironically to call the pieces of rusty | 


armour, and the articles of fantastic furniture, 
from which he drew, his true “ antiques.” 
Yet, we need scarcely say that the caricature 
of Dutch Art must not be pushed to the 
sacrifice of truth and justice. Reynolds, who 
was committed, not to Jan Steen, but to 
Michael Angelo and Titian, still admits that 
“ Painters should go to the Dutch school to 
learn the art of painting, as they would go to 
a grammar school to learn languages.” The 
skilful management of light and shade, the 
art of colouring and composition, and indeed 


all the 4“ e and pemoret coamente in 
a picture, the painters of the erlands, 
both now and aatefeen, seem thoroughly to 
have mastered. 

Singular is it to see how closely the modern 
pictures in the Dutch division of the Inter- 
national Exhibition follow upon the manner 
of the painters of the seventeenth century. 
In size these works are small ; in colour, dim, 
dusky, and dull; in subject they are “con- 
versation” or “ genre:” cavaliers reading a 
despatch, mothers playing with children, 
ladies seated in a drawing-room, or standing 
at shop counters bartering for silks. Thus, 
Bles paints some brilliant little gems—‘ A 
Cradle Scene,’ ‘A Precocious Lovelace,’ and 





‘am, the motto, “I struggle | 
olland, it has | 








‘The Grand-Children’s First Duet,’ in a 
style somewhat between Gerard Dow, Ter- 
bourg, and the French Meissonnier. Ro- 
chussen, in an exquisite miniature called 


_ ‘Hawking,’ adopts the manner of Wouver- 


man, including the prescriptive white horse. 
Van Schendel, in several candle-light pic- 
tures, has copied in wavy softness the illusive 
effects of Schalken. Ten Kate, a well-known 
_ name, paints, in the small “genre” indigenous 
to his country, ‘Sunday Morning,’ and ‘The 
Sarprise.’ Bosboom, in ‘ Kitchen Interior 
s a aeons yj Ay master of minutest detail. 
ringer, in the painting of picturesque 
par + dg ‘A Church pA Ouben-ileee 
at Leyden,’ is brilliant in the dazzle of sun- 
shine. Some works, again, such as Jamin’s 
_ ‘Confidential,’ Vetten’s ‘Mother and Child,’ 
and Martens’ ‘ Reveries of the Toilette,’ 
| betray a drawing-room high-life, an execu- 
_ tion sharp and firm, a colour light, and even 
chalky, which are obviously allied to the 
French cabinet school. Israél’s thrilling 
it y, ‘The Shipwrecked,’ admirable in 
| pathos, yet bold in heroism, is also probably 
| indebted to Gallic naturalism. 
| The Dutch, as we have said, are eminently 
| both bucolic and aquatic, and so is their Art, 
even to this day. lof’s ‘ Dutch Meadow ’ 
_ is a capital work, made out of usual Nether- 
land materi n, re pastures, 
cattle grazing, willow tree, a hedge, a ditch, 
a gate, water-fowl, and a cloudy sky. Stor- 
tenbeker's ‘Landscape with Cattle’ is tho- 
roughly Cuyp-like, sunny, yet de an 
ste. Giadiae. culieste ty’ De pe 
Kollinger also are true to the best traditions 
| of the country. In the petting of a sandy, 
a sea, the reverse of the deep blue of 


the 
adepts since the days of Vander Velde 
and Backhuysen. Schelfhout’s storm-tossed 
waves are studied with care, and painted 


| with —— But we would specially 
or 


reserve praise Van Deventer’s sea views 
near Amsterdam—sky grey, crowded with 
action, cloud above cloud, strata beyond 
| strata, each with a silver lining catching a 
sunbeam, the sea dancing in ripple, and 
sparkling with light. 
| The present collection affords no evidence 
that the grand portraiture of Vander Helst 


| survives, and the semi-Italian style of Ber- 


| ghem and Both seems absolutely extinct. 
| Space does not permit us to enter on further 
_ analysis of the modern Dutch school ; safely 
_ however, we may say that it is wholly sever 

from the so-called Catholic and Christian 
Art of Germany and Italy; that it ignores 


and that it may be pronounced at once Pro- 
testant and plebeian, unimaginative, unsms- 


thoroughly honest and unaffected, the works 
of Holland have the merit of being emi- 
nently national—national, moreover, in alle- 





tory; true, from first to last, to the features 
and the genius of a country unexampled in 





RUSSIAN SCHOOL. 


We are told that the pictures of Raphael 
and of Titian are abominations in the eyes of a 
devout Russ, and that it is a mortal sin to place 
in an eastern church the work of a western 
artist. The a yr style of ancient Con- 
stantinople, and of more modern Mount Athos, 
enervate and corrupt, is still dominant in 
the so-called orthodox church of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. The pictures most prized by 
the devout believer, Sth for the offices of 
worship and the efficacy of miracle, are not 
the offspring of genius, but the servile pro- 
duct of a sacred shop and a monkish manu- 
facture, The prodigious number of works 
thus from generation to generation. re 
Wy rote, is all but incredible. Thus Didron, 
the French archeologist, found in the holy 
Mount Athos 935 churches, chapels, and 
oratories, each covered with frescoes; and in 





a single monastery on the island of Salamis, 
were 3,724 figures, all the work of a native 
artist and his three pupils. M. Didron 
further testifies that he witnessed a certain 
monk Joasaph, with the aid of five assistants, 
paint, without cartoons or studies of any kind, 
Yhrist and the eleven apostles life-size in the 
space of one hour. Such works, strange as 
it may seem, are often potent to the conver- 
sion of souls. Pilgrims indeed are known to 
travel hundreds, and even thousands, of miles, 
to prostrate themselves before a single picture, 
though the work may have slight claim to be 
the offspring of St. Luke. The beauty of the 
figure, or the skill of the artist, it is found, 
has nothing to do with the purity of the be- 
liever’s faith or the intensity of his devotion. 
A black Madonna, clouded with the candle- 
smoke of centuries, achieves more marvels 
than the masterpiece of Raphael. And thus 
the national Art of Russia, petrified under a 
prescriptive ritual, became lost in a dotage 
of dismal saints, or of stylite monks, living 
and dying on a column. 

But Peter the Great came, altered the 
calendar, abolished beards, created a navy, 
reformed the Church, and made himself patron 
of literature, science, and Art. The savage 
czar of the north, we all know, travelled, 
and indeed not seldom toiled, in Holland, 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Prussia, Austria, 





editerranean, Dutch artists have been 


‘Nativities, ‘Assumptions,’ and the like; | 


thetic, and unideal. Yet in all these points, | 


giance to the traditions of a memorable his- | 


Italy, and England: and hence Russia be- 
_ came at length an emporium of imported Arts 
and manufactures; and thus she adopted and 
copied in her new capital of St. Petersburg 
the civilisation and even the architecture and 
| paintings of modern Europe. 
| The result is now before us in the picture 
galleries of the International Exhibition. As 
might have been anticipated, for originality 
we find imitation, and instead of the unity of 
a national and historic style, we have a dis- 
| cord, in which all the schools of Europe take 
_ common We incline to think the best 
pictures in the Russian collection are two 
portraits, ‘Catherine Moltchanof,’ and ‘Gila- 
phyra Alymof,’ by Levitsky, in the style and 
of the time of our English Gainsborough. 
Then in the line of the sacred historic, Mol- 
ler’s ‘ Preaching of St. John in the Island of 
Patmos,’ may be mentioned as a weak yet 
rapturous attempt after the post- Raphaelite 
' manner. ‘ Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane,’ 
by Bruni, has somewhat of the power of 
Sebastian del Piombo; and ‘Christ and Mary 
| Magdalen,’ by Ivanof,is a doubtful compromise 
between nature and Raphael. Of schools 
expressly naturalistic, after the various phases 
long stereotyped throughout the other nations 
| of Furope examples are not wanting. Jacoby's 
‘Lemon Seller,’ and ‘The Beggar's Easter- 
Day,’ are both vigorous and vulgar. Stra- 
| shinsky’s ‘Wallenstein’ is history painted 
| down to the level of silks, armour, and other 
| properties, in a style inherited from the Dutch 


| 
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i. acts . , — a 
Gerard Dow. Bogolubof is seen in sea-pieces reputation in science, literature, and Art. 
after the manner of Backhuysen and tise e native land of Thorwaldsen, of Oersted, SWISS SCHOOL. 
bach; and Meschersky’s‘ Storm in the Alps,’ of Worsaae, and of Hans Christian Andersen, The Swiss could scarcely fail to attain a 
black in sky, frowning in mountain, and brist- is not justly represented by a school rude in | national Art, by simply transcribing the 
ling in pine forest, is after the best manner of untutored naturalism. ; natural characteristics of their country. 
Diteseldorf landscape. In Sweden, as in Denmark, classic and mountain torrents, snowy fields, and roc 
We welcome Russia on this her first ap- | Italian schools of literature and Art have heights B grove) sexapre= and herds of cattle: 
arance in the picture galleries of western em place to Gothic freedom and power. ons of trackless solitudes, infinite : 
Surope. Undeveloped resources, even in the | Héckert’s ‘Fisherman’s Hut, Lapland,’ a/|a land of cloud and storm, with a a 
domain of Art, lie within her territories. The | young mother swinging her swaddled infant gloom, mystery, and motion. Accordingly 
Ural mountains, the sphere of Sir Roderick | from the roof, the father mending nets, is | Swiss painters, as Gabriel Loppé, boldly seize 
Murchison’s geologic researches, the steppes rough in style, as the life depicted is rude. | on a great subject like ‘ Les Grandes J 
of Siberia, A ages and the grandeur of Larsson’s ‘ Waterfall in Norway,’ and Bergh’s Le ardin, and Le Col du Géant, from the 
winter in the Arctic circle, possess a poetry | ‘Old Mill, Sweden,’ are grand in the — summit of Mont Blanc,’ and the picture is at 
which a patriotic painter should be emulous | features of a country given up to the wild | once a poem and a phenomenon. Here we 
to depict. Russia has a vast field yet to | fury of storm and mountain torrent. In | have a vast and waste snow-field, studded 
cultivate in the future. She stands as the | ancient days, hordes from the inhospitable | with bare black rocks, rising as rugged reefs 
hero of the Slavonic races, and the champion | north poured down in devastating course upon from out a frozen ocean; a ravine lunges in 
of the eastern church, and from out her midst | fertile plains; and in more recent times, | the midst, whence, as from a c dron, rise 
must yet arise an Art, consonant to her zone, | Gustavus and Charles spread terror by the the boiling mists. Zelger’s ‘Glacier of the 
her people, and her faith. | bold stroke of a warriorarm. And now, when Bernina’ 1s minutely studied, and carefull 
these Scandinavian — surrender them- | painted, after the manner of the Diisseldorf 
SCANDINAVIAN SCHOOLS. selves to the graces of the peaceful arts, they | school; the scene composed of the usual ma- 
Modern research points to ancient Scandi- | paint with the vigour of a hand which has terials—boulders and torrent in fo 
navia as a chief fountain whence has sprung | swayed the sword, and they make, moreover, | pine forests in middle distance, snow- 
the literature and Art of northern Europe, | their simple canvas and out-spoken pictures | capped mountains in the far and high horizon, 
and the present remarkable collection of | tell of a mountaineer’s love for his coun Cc e, of Geneva—one of the most poetic 
pictures is one proof among many, that Norse ‘and his home. Native literature, racy with | of the Swiss painters, rewarded in Paris, in 
enius still retains its vigour and its life. | the soil and true to the genius of its inhabi- | 1840, with a medal of the first class, and 
Students have held with show of evidence | tants, obtained in Fredrica Bremer and other | created chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
that “The Elder Edda” of Iceland, “The | writers its crowning triumph: and so the | 1841—has sent to the International Exhibi- 
Folks Saga” of Denmark, and the national | national Art of Sweden and of Norway finds | tion a carefully studied and smoothly painted 
ballads of Sweden and Norway, are the sturdy in the pictures of Héckert and of Tidemand, | work, ‘The Plateau of the Righi.’ ‘Cha- 
roots which have given growth to flowers | Gude and Boe,world-widerenown. Foreigners | mois Hunters Reposing,’ by Meuron, has 
blossoming with borrowed beauty in the fields | will not readily distinguish between the Arts | also the merit of being in theme thoroughly 
of modern Europe. Where in Brittany or | of these sister kingdoms united bygovernment, | national. Mountains, half veiled in = 
England sailors brave the stormy sea, we have | kindred in race, and alike in natural linea- | reach into mid-sky; a valley of rocks, wi 
the prowess of the old sea kings; when in | ments. Yet we need scarcely say that the | here and there scanty , brings the 
legends survjves the spell of Odin and Thor, | northmen of Norway are jealous of their | spectator to the foreground. e banks of a 
with elves and sprites, we recognise the | separate nationality, and the effort they have | crystal stream give to a group of chamois 
ancient sway of the Scandinavian mythology. | made to bring together the present magni- | hunters, leaning on alpine-stocks, with the 
The wild waves had beat on a rock-bound | ficent collection, shows that they will not | spoils of the chase at their feet, a moment's 
coast, icy winter lay her frozen hand upon | readily merge their artistic existence. The | grateful repose. The picture is brilliant in 
mountain loch, the fierce storm swept the | pictures of Tidemand, ‘ Administration of the sunlight. witzerland, of course, does not 
forest, yet the courage of the Northmen did | Sacrament to Sick Persons,’ and other like | possess any large, life-size style of historic 
not fail; their hearts beat warm, and melted | works, have created surprise, indeed furor. | or sacred Art, but yet she can show of her 
into poetry, and burst into song. And now, | Tidemand is the Wilkie and the Faed of | own a small domestic school, ag & 
after the space of one thousand, or it may be | Norway, painting the peasants of his country ‘simple. Van Muyden’s ‘Children Playing 
two thousand years, these nations come to our | with a detailed truth that rivets every eye, | round their Mother,’ and Lagier’s ‘Sleep’ 
International Exhibition with an Art vital | and with a pathos which wins all hearts. “hie 'and ‘The Waking,’ are pictures of trifling 
as the life-blood of their people. stands chief among the band of naturalists who, | incident nicely handled, allied somewhat to 
For reasons political, and even artistic, the | as we have said, constitute the strength of the | French genre. Humbert’s cattle are ca ital. 
Scandinavian collection is divided into three | Scandinavian school. Gude’s mountains and | His ‘ Mare des Fontaines, Vaudois Alps,’ and 
nationalities—those of Denmark, Sweden, | lochs, Dahl's waterfalls, Morton Miiller’s pine | ‘Cattle on the Pastures, Bernese Alps,’ are 
and Norway. Denmark claims the distinctive | forests, and Boe’s sea birds, by the light of | indeed first-rate. Ay ; 
honour of tracing her Art-pedigree through | the midnight sun, all boldly wrestle with, | In the pat Exhibition we miss the 
Thorwaldsen, the great classic sculptor of the | and as it were subdue, a nature which seems | pictures of Diday and Grosclaude, which 
north, and in Jerichau she stil] maintains these | ever ready to break loose into the regions of , told so well in the Exposition of Paris; yet, 
antique predilections. In the portrait of | the supernatural. ‘Many of these painters taken for all in all, the collection is creditable. 
Thorwaldsen, by Eckerberg, we are carried | are of humble birth, ts and sometimes | Such a display goes far to remove a stigma, 
back to the classicism of the French David, | sailors, who have left hard toil in the love | oft repeated, that the Swiss, living in the 
and in some few other painters are found | and earnestness of their hearts. These men | most poetic of lands, are the most prosaic of 
a ingoring reminiscence of Italy. For the | are born in a land where every village has its | peoples. It were not, indeed, to be e 
rest, the Danish school is given over to an | school, and even its newspaper, a country | that Art, a creature of luxury, should blossom 
unromantic naturalism. Schidtt’s ‘Dressing | which knowing no law of primogeniture is in | and bear abundant fruit in a sterile soil. The 
an Icelandic Bride,’ and Simonsen’ ‘ Swedish its fields and forests the common heritage of | conflict for bare existence is too hard to per- 
Betrothal,’ startle by an uncouth and giant | the sons of labour, a kingdom which has won | mit mere pastime to the imagination. Moun- 
realism, repugnant to the msthetic sense. | free and popular institutions, and thus by | tains afford grand sketching ground for artists, 
Exner, himself a peasant, in his ‘Close of a | purity of cause the native school of painting | but valleys are needed for studios, princes for 
Feast’ among Danish peasantry—music, | in the hands of a manly race, is bold, vigorous, | patrons, and palaces to serve as Z 
dancing, and merriment, kept up till morning | and independent. eries. Yet, notwithstanding these — 
dawn—is simple, straightforward, and truth- | The Scandinavian pictures of Denmark, | Switzerland has been able to rear & — 
ful. Such pera are emphatically national, | Sweden, and Norway, did space permit, sug- | school of Art, reflecting the grandeur 
and in humble sense even historic. Delognend's | gest interesting speculation. We have dis- beauty of her country. 
Itinerant Mormons seeking to make Prose- | covered in this northern Art nothing in 
—_ may a = ee as a sin- common with the poetic imagination and the 
gular episode in the history of Protestant | esthetic beauty of southe ; Ww . 
Art. 1 e interiors by Hansen could not be | found in it = dagen to aout i Part II.—WATER-COLOUR pve “_— 
more detailed or brilliant; the flowers and | medieval, mystic, or spiritual. But instead a ce 
fruit of Balsgaard, Hammer, and Grénland, | thereof we recognise Scandinavian Art as the | The truly national school of British — 
— worthy of a southern sun, and Sorensen, exponent of modern, living, practical Protes- | colour paintings is usually classified ry 
“¢d my to of his first-rate sea-piece, might | tantism, a school which forsakes the generic | three or four divisions. The art 18 porns 
— een marine painter to Canute the | and the ideal, and thus has learnt how best | have first taken its origin from snieeal yee . 
"The ‘ ee to enhance the worth of man as an individual | ing, in the use of opaque pigments, ‘led pris 
ie pictures, however, exhibited by Den- | and a unit, and the power of nature as a pro- | tempered with water, and hence calle 
mark, scarcely sustain her acknowledged | nounced reality. pera. Paul Sandby often adopted this style, 
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as, for example, in the drawing ‘ Windsor 
Forest.’ But, secondly, came another mode, 
termed stained drawing: the — having 
been fully wrought in Indian ink, the local 
colours were finally washed or stained in. 
Ibbetson, Cozens, Girtin, Varley, and even 
Turner in his early days, all practised this 
manner, which may be taken for the style of 
the last century. With the dawn of the 
present arose the true glory of our water- 
colour school. For, thirdly, the blackness of | 
Indian ink, and the thinness and poverty of 
a mere stained wash, were now superseded by 
the bold and immediate laying in of the 
local and actual colours of each object, the 
shadows being then added with the varied 
hues, incident to partial and reflected lights. 
In this vital transition to truth, brilliancy, 
and power, Turner led the way, and made 
himself supreme master of the consummate 
art. The resources of the method were by 
him and others—De Wint, Fielding, Cox, 
and Prout, chief among the number—fully 
matured. The purity and the transparency 
of the medium were preserved; the lumi- 
nosity of the underlying white paper was | 
retained ; high lights were rubbed or sharply | 
cut out; and tone, atmosphere, and texture | 
attained by successive washes, abrasions, or | 
even through stipplings and hatchings. Still | 
it was probably Felt that water-colours, even 
in this their integrity, purity, and splendour, 
lagged behind oil-painting in substance and 
power. Hence, lastly, the attempt to com- 
pete, by a revived tempera, with the famed 
iscovery of Van Eyck. Highly elaborated 
drawings in the present Exhibition by Hunt, 
Cattermole, Lewis, Corbould, Branwhite, 
and the younger Warren, show, even to in- 
credible perfection, the detail, the vigour, 
and even the solidity which the skilled inter- 
mingling of transparent and opaque processes 
may attain. We need scarcely say that each 
method has its inherent advantages, and each 
its inseparable defects. The present practice 
of the chief masters of the art, however, 
favours the blending of the two mediums, 
the one with the other. Absolutely to pro- 
hibit the use of opaque, especially in the 
lights, it is felt were to circumscribe the re- 
sources at command. Liquid shadows and 


loaded lights, with delicate transitions from | 


each to each, combine, in contrast, variety 
and yet unity, the full opulence of the art. 


a somewhat early sketch, is liquid in grey 
and literal in truth. ‘Sunset at Sea,’ an 

‘ Heidelberg,’ blaze in the red and the yellow 
of raving delirium. In ‘ Tivoli,’ bold imagi- 


_ native creation triumphs in a grand com 


sition of temples, stone-pines, and water-fi 

And, finally, specially must be quoted 
‘ Chryses worshipping the Setting Sun,’ as 
the summary and consummation of a genius 
varied as nature, and resplendent as the 
heavens. The drawing by Pyne, ‘Vale of 
Somerset,’ continues the manner of Turner 


_ down to the present day. 


David Cox had a calmer temper, and in 


"most points comes after Turner, as a contrast. 


He is Constable in a water medium. His 


_ eye for colour was liquid in grey, his imagi- 


nation cool as the dew of morning. Seldom 
did he take flight to dreamland ; and the only 
grandeur in which he chose to clothe himself 
was the thick rough overcoat of a rainy day. 
The series of drawings by Cox in the Inter- 
national Exhibition are lovely, yet literal. 
They are as if nature's hand had blotted and 


| blended the haze of the morning, the shadow 


of evening, with the verdure of spring, and 
thus forms become suggested in looming 
twilight and gathering mist. Meadows and 
moors float themselves in illusive “po 
from landscape to per, the simplest of sub- 
jects grow into indefinite grandeur, and the 
gentlest of poetry speaks from an English 
country lane, or the wildest of storms howls 
over a bleak Welsh heath. The numerous 
vignettes here brought together, apparently 
simple, are yet consummate in composition. 
‘The Hay-field’ is a choice example of the 
greys, the greens, and the tender blues, which 
in these works play with everchanging but 
constant harmony. ‘The Welsh Funeral’ 
comes as the grandest development of Cox’s 
latest or “ blotesque style,” for, like Turner, 
he grew ous, and his articulation to- 
wards the close of life had fallen sadly ajar, 
and his thoughts dropped from his pencil in 
formless shadows, altogether incoherent, and 
even unintelligible. With him well nigh 
died out the so-called pure unsophisticated 
English water-colour method, now, as we 
have already said, adulterated, and yet, as 
we think, enriched by liberal, or rather by 
judicious, mixture of opaque. Yet Bennett 
may be quoted as a painter after Cox’s heart. 
His ‘ Heaven's Gate, Longleat,’ a wide ex- 





A wise painter knows how to adapt his means 
to the end he seeks; and hence the present 
collection of master works will prove that 
no method should be neglected which may 
enhance the ultimate effect. 

The progress of water-colour landscape was 
rapid, and the golden mantle of romance from 


the first robed her genius. Reinagle’s‘ Villa | 


of Mecenas at Tivoli,’ Robson’s ‘ York’ and 
‘Ely,’ and Havell’s ‘Windsor on Thames,’ 
and ‘Mountain Scene,’ glow in the dawn of 
& poetry which soon was to brighten into 
matchless splendour. Barrett the vision 
of the eagle to gaze at the sun in the eye, till 
his mind lighted into fire. His ‘Sunrise’ 
and ‘Sunset,’ his ‘Refuge from the Heat,’ 
his ‘Evening,’ and classic composition, ‘Tem- 
ple by Sunset,’ are ardent in the worship of 
Apollo, the god of day. These works serve 
as the herald to the genius of Turner, who 
took for his heritage the infinitude of the 
elements—earth, water, fire, and air. Turner, 
in the present Exhibition, is seen both in his 
literal truth and in his imaginative romance, 
in his early transparent treatment and in 
his opaque elaboration, in his first greys and 
in his closing glories, in his simple pastorals 
and in his subtle vignettes, holding com- 

ree 4 with the melody of verse. ‘The 

sridge of Sighs’ and ‘The Dead Sea’ are 
symphonies in colour, and sonnets in sym- 
metry of composition. ‘ Falls of the Clyde,’ 


panse of noble woodland, rises indeed from 
rural simplicity into imaginative grandeur. 
George Fripp, too, for the most part, ad- 


heres to the old method, and many of his | 


_drawings—‘ Lake and Fall of Ogwen,’ and 


‘The Pass of Nant Frangon’ among the best | 


| —gain accordingly a corresponding transpa- 
rency in colour and harmony of tone. Copley 
Fielding, one of the purest and most beau- 
teous among our water-colour landscapists, 
is, in the present Exhibition, inadequately 
represented, even by eight drawings; in the 
Manchester Art-Treasures were collected a 
threefold number of his sweetest and most 

| poetic works. 

Two other names in the same cate; 
remain to be mentioned, De Wint and Prout. 
The style of De Wint was remarkably bold, 
broad, and . The Corn-field,’ and 
|£On the Thames, Putney Bridge,’ two re- 

markable works, are transparent and liquid 
| in handling, richly varied in colour, the de- 
tail suggested rather than literally rendered. 
Prout had a method of his own, which some- 
| times indeed degenerated into mannerism. 


| Precise accuracy, a8 found in Lewis, for 


example, he eschewed for the sake of the 

icturesque. A shaky, yet in its way a firm 
fine, from a broad reed pen, stood for crumb- 
ling stonework. Venice, and the gable-ended 
‘towns of old Germany; Wurzburg, Nurem- 
| berg, and Ratisbon, were the sketching 


haunts where his pencil loved to arrest the 
destroying hand of time. The antique build- 
ings which he thus preserves to us may be 
| Teceived perhaps with some distrust by the 
_ architect, and with a little dissatisfaction b 
_ the photographer. Our requirements, indeed, 
| have now grown exorbitant; yet must it, we 
think, be conceded to Prout that he came to 
the pictorial rescue of northern and do- 
mestic Gothic, even as Piranesi, in Italy, 
took under jurisdiction the classic antiqui- 
ties of Rome. ‘The Indiaman Ashore’ is in 
the London International, as it was in the 
Manchester Art-Treasures, Prout’s noblest 
work. His style and sphere find disciples 
to the present day. Nash’s ‘Chapel of 
the Dukes of Norfolk,’ Read's ‘Interior of 
the Church of St. Lawrence, Nuremberg,’ 
Louis Haghe’s ‘Roman Forum,’ Holland's 
‘Rialto,’ and Rayner’s ‘ Baron’s Chapel, 
Haddon Hall,’ possess the power, the detail, 
the character, and the colour severally re- 
quired in the treatment of these subjects. 
The present school of landscape water- 
colours, like indeed all other schools, is di- 
vided between romanticists and naturalists. 
The romanticists love the ideal—give to hard 
actual forms the soft witchery of beauty, and 
to cold fact the warmth of imagination and 
emotion. Faithful they are to nature, yet 
they see her in the frenzy of the poet's eye, 
and paint the outward landscape in colours 
which glow in the mind’s fancied picture. 
The medium < arg es ao and 
sptrituel, is peculiarly facile in the transla- 
tion of psychological conditions. The grosser 
material of oi] can but embody in ruder guise 
the soul's fleeting visions, and we think it is 
now generally admitted that the poetry of 
Turner found upon paper, and not upon 
canvas, its purest expression. Among livin 
idealists Pyne is most daring in flight, an 
it must be confessed that he sometimes loses 
sight of earth in his reveries among the 
rainbows. Palmer, too, is gifted with an 
imagination all afire, and has for years been 
concocting sunbeams in a crucible, till at 
length he has discovered the secret of the 





philosopher's stone, and thus sunshine glit- 
ters in his pictures as if the earth were cloth 
of gold. His ‘ Ballad’ is a rapturous idyl; 
‘the singers seem peasants from Arcadia. 
| Others of our painters do not so much create as 
| select: imagination for them does not fashion 
anew, but is content to seek out and find its 
| rhapsody in lands of mountain and lake, and 
_of sunny and stormy sky. Richardson has 
long haunted the bays of Naples and of 
Salerno, basking in the sunshine, and bathing 
his works in the silver haze which lends en- 
chantment to the sultry south. In ‘Glencoe’ 
he is grand in gathering mountain storm. 
Rowbotham, in ‘ Lago Maggiore,’ is as usual 
sweet in the sentiment of colour, and true 
to the principles of balanced composition. 
| Collingwood Smith is more scenic and dra- 
matic; his clouds generally are in action, 
and his mountains are not content to abide 
in perennial placidity of sentiment. Cas- 
tineau, in such works as ‘Glenarm, Antrim,’ 
rejoices in the romance of re | summer. 
Harding, who has long blended Art and 
Nature with unerring hand, shows in ‘ The 
Park’ his habitual dexterity in treatment 
and brilliancy of execution. Jackson, in his 
‘Cumberland Tarn,’ paints the still hour of 
nature awaking from slumber, the sky with- 
drawing the grey veil of night to herald the 
blushing morn. Other artists there are, as 
we have said, more literal and less imagina- 
tive, who trust to a sober transcript of nature 
for all needed emotion, and hence may be 
fitly termed naturalists. The demarcation, 
however, between the two schools cannot be 
drawn with rigour. Every artist, in fact, 





appeals to nature, yet calls to his aid imagi- 
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i 
nation. The question, after all, is one of | not —- unlike to the sentiment infused 
degree; yet the contrast, for example, be- | into the forms of the Italian spiritualists : etd 
tween Palmer's ‘ nee ans Se. a re = oe a hand, pe ~ in the SCULPTURES IN THE 
Warren's ‘ Rest in the Coo 'y Wood,’ anterbury Pilgrimage,’ he easayed to in-| INTERN 
is sufficiently marked to justify our present | terpret a worldly theme, he shedutde broke ATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
classification. Warren, indeed, M this — a = out a 4 the ridi- — 
digy of manual skill, belongs to the ous, Sto in this very subject from | Tue subjoi 2 : 
aad of veer tooo Pre-Raphaelites,” and | Chaucer’s masterwork, proved his cute after “en oe poe sneeqemann _ —e 
assuredly his zeal met with just reward. | over his contemporary. Stothard ind has already been made publi oe + Although it 
redly Ly ; . ready been made public through the daily and 

Davidson’s ‘Cutting the Haystack’ is also | was himself somewhat of a sentimentalist, | other journals, it is of too much importan 7 
remarkable for studied detail. Newton, in | and indulged often in the mere grace and | omitted in our columns; first, Reema rye 
such drawings as ‘The First approach of | saa ogg: a book vignette illustrator. Yet | another instance, in addition to those it has un- 
Winter’ and ‘Pass of Glencoe,’ has of late | has he not wholly without justice been | happily been our duty to record, of the determina- 
years created a sensation by the a termed “the Giotto of England ;” and Mr, | tionof the authorities of the International Exhibi- 
truth of mountains, knit by tbs and but-| Ruskin even declared that no artist, since | 1” tocarry everything with s high hand, whatever 
tresses, and draped in a fili of snow. | the days of Raphael, has pdsseased so full a | ‘B® Public and these most interested in the 
Birket Foster, in a way not less wondrous | measure of > aelesque spirit. a ae the Bred think, or do; and, 
though diverse, dots in ducks, sheep, hedge- | _ Since these days a change has come over our pains A om we § es yo va out by the 
rows: trees, and grass, with the infinitude of | English school, which now for spiritualism | of woulptures may bevaluable vy conse 
Nature’s detail. Banwhite’s ‘Mountain Tor- | takes to realism. Cattermole attains in such | exhibitors of such works :— collectors and 
rent’ has the merit of being naturalistic not | works as ‘ The Contest,’ and ‘Shakspere read- 
in the Pre-Raphaelite sense, and therefore | ing his Birthday Ode to Sir Thomas Lucy,’ by | “To raz Hox. Her Masesry’s Commissions or 
vigorous b , an a gran a. We need, in | square aad firmly mans weer Y to — THE InrerNaTionaAL Exursirion, 1862. 

ne, scarcely point out that the various forms | nounced character of features and figures the “Ww i iti : 
of landscape Art which the present match- | vigour of an inveterate naturalism. William | tors, pce trey ‘ary od, omen wt 
less collection displays, are but the many- | Hunt, though widely different, may, for our | International Exhibition, 1862, beg most respectfully 
sided aspects of a nature which in herself is | present purpose be thrown into the same cate- | to call your attentive consideration to the 
endless and infinite, and therefore can be | gory: e fails, no doubt. iously in the paap ee egy und to the works of sculptare 
comprehended and transcribed only in its | hi iration required by subjects such as | ong teal bet of the Exhibition, and to 
several and severed parts. Hence the divi- | ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ ‘Devotion,’ and ‘ A Boy ess galleries, on oon @iietine on wed, ee 
sion into schools. Praying ;’ yet with a mere change of name | “1. That drapery,so dark = tous, enoaliable as 

One kingdom in nature, however, yet re- | even these works were admirable. In secular | a background to works in white marble or plaster, 
mains to be noticed,—the empire of ocean, a | figures, however, ‘The Ballad Singer,’ ‘ Read- | by apparently increasing their whiteness and dimin- 
sphere in which English artists, like British | ing the League,’ and ‘Head of a Black Girl,’ | ishing by contrast the force and depth of their half 
sailors, have long reigned supreme. Turner | Hunt is wholly inimitable. In ‘Pine Apples oan ont eee — these ineuticiens. te 
was wont to revel in the turmoil of stormy | and Pomegranates,’ and ‘Primrose ; <ematial to the clear taeepostation of xa asalgvlra 
waters, and Copley Fielding for years was | too, he is chief of naturalists, scarcely sur- = - " 
accustomed to contribute at least one annual | passed, indeed, by Nature herself. These works | “2. That the present selection of colour is equally 
tempest to the gallery in Pall Mall. Other | are studies for method, material, and mani- | —®4Y, more objectionable in relation to pictures, as 
artists still follow in the same line. Duncan, | pulation. The liberal use of opaque colour is it greatly depreciates or utterly destroys all their 
in ‘The Morning after the Gale,’ and ‘ The | essential to their solidity and power. Hunt in the galleri ne ee ee the contrast as seen 
Last Man from the Wreck,’ gives the fling, | has the merit of being expressly English and ill toes readily — assured, you 
the fury, and the force of a storm let loose, | homish; on the contrary, Lewis has won his | “On the first inspection of the arrangement—an 
lashing wave and bark with relentless anger. | laurels on foreign soil. The French Meis- | arrangement we then openly demurred to—we 
Jackson's coast scenes are usually more tran- | sonnier is not more precise in drawing or nised the injurious influences of the present. beck 
quil: ‘ Penzance Harbour’ is a good example | brilliant in execution, the Dutch Mieris and nd, and should have long since made some 
of his refined and delicate treatment. Dow are not so infinite in detail, as Lewi = “ been hed I a 

We now pass from nature to subjects pos- | our own matchless painter of ‘ Halts, an adopted without the neseadity for this combined ex- 
sessing a human interest, and in the first | Camels in the Desert,’ and ‘Pilgrims at a | pression of professional opinion. But, as we witness 
place we must give a passing word to the | Roman Shrine.’ Carl Haag has likewise | with great regret the persistence of an t 
Art of water-colour portraiture. The grace | travelled south and east, to lands poetic, pic- | We have uniformly condemned, we are com: to 
of Thorburn, the finish of Ross, the style | turesque, and wild, and thus paints with make this appeal as a public duty to the Arts we re- 
and bearing of Richmond, and the power of | pathos and distinctive diagnosis, ‘Evening a protenn, a0 9 presenent aor Soins 
Mrs. Wells, it is scarcely needful at this day | Hour, an Italian peasant standing on a ae ‘ast distisy — nt he . ory characteristies 
that we should stop severally to commend. | ruined column, and ‘The Rehearsal,’ a com- | of which we had anticipated to have seen preserved, 
The gallery contains choice examples of each | pany of Arab musicians sluggishly i or heightened, rather than diminished and destroyed. 
of these artists. In the somewhat analogous |a savage melody. Fripp Popham = “ With the highest respect for your distinguished 
art of chalk wo wo Na are also glad to re- | Absolon are equally we known for their | Position in this great undertaking, and a i on 

ise & few heads, The crayon portraits | subjects both near home and abroad. Fripp, . = pve Ragen eg ogh at t ag 4 

of § en, of Martin, and of Talfourd, have | in such drawings as ‘ Peat Gatherers,’ ‘The consistently with our part as contributors, silently 


long indeed won renown in the annual exhi- | Pet,’ and ‘ Ave Maria,’ shows an eye exquisite | acquiesce in the arrangement of a departmem 




















° t we 
bitions of the Royal Academy. Water-colour | in subtlest colour, modulated to tenderest | have mainly assisted to form, conscious that such 


and crayon portraiture, it must be admitted, | melody. Warren, sen., Corbould, and Tide nt is at variance with the principles regu- 
preserves a sketchy delicacy which is denied | indulge in dreams of the Arablan Nights; | lating alike the production and display of works in 
to the more solid medium of oils. are ravished by the beauty of the hareem, es — oo te ad f the season, we yet 
_ The present historic series of “ figure sub- | and love the bewitching stillness of the mid- | earnestly hope that you will, by removing the objec 
ects” commences with drawings by Westall, | night moon. Jenkins, as our English Wat- | tions herein stated, protect the ‘atoreets of those who, 
bbetson, and Rowlandson. Of these we | teau, is fond of a picnic or sketching party, | by contributing their labours to the Exhibition, have 
will not speak; let us rather turn to the | with fair companions given to music an done their utmost for its success; and, while deeply 
graceful and refined compositions of Stothard try. Burton, a studied master of draw- | Teetetting the necessi for this form of applica 
and Blake. The works of Blake are studies | ing, in ‘The Widow of Wohlm,’ recalls the we feel. that we should be open $e a from 
in psychology. Thi ist, li ; “4 , ’ justice, incompetency, or indifference, especialy 
psychology is artist, like Sweden- | severer manner of old Van Eyck. And thus | dur. continental brethren, did we not take this step 
bourg, was visited by visions, and, as modern | the cycle of history ever returns upon itself, | in requesting an alteration of what we all here unitedly 
np gr he held fancied communion with | and Art, like life, takes renovating fire from condemn.” 
the souls of the departed. What his mind’s | the expiring embers of the past. i 
eye saw his artist hand essayed to execute.| In this and the preceding articles on the | The document is signed by eighty-five — 
He seems indeed to have owed little to the | same subject, we have passed through the | 87d sculptors, including ® very np ee 
study of nature; and the necessity of a model, | successive International Galleries, as conti- | the members of the Roy al Aneiiony, i 
either for dra i ‘ : * PER i ion in their ive professions. 
pery or figure, was probably | guous provinces of a vast territory, governed | high ea far 
we maps BA ge eagle wn ng of =. by like laws, and linked into one empire. pk hed pasty poor ag i 80 
. on. A man labouring under | It is proposed, in a future r, to examine Of = 
these hallucinations might easily find him- | t ; 8 gg derd many gentlemen out of London. poset 
= es to such attempts as ‘ Christ in Seeanuiate e Seakene te the Art-coutdbetions fo te gre met Pail be aed, in parla 
the Lap of Truth, and between his earthly | of the Exhibition. mentary lanuage “to lie on the table,” where, im 
bility, 








Parents.’ In several of Blake’ con ie unnoti 
: e’s works, how- J. Breav : i tinue to lie u 
ever, we find « in she yom AVINGTON ATKINSON. all pro it will 
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he was earning & livelihood by painting portraits in oils; two years later, 
BRITISH ARTISTS : beers eo a a Grieves a toon nee for Her Majesty's 
vs rury , an vent Garden; Mr. Absolon's share of th 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, labour being the figures. For four years he was thus occupied, ont > 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. profitably, although he had scarcely reached the age of twenty-one, he 





es it not imprudent to marry, “in the same dear old church in 
which he was christened, Lambeth.” 

The history of painters generally shows that their earliest essays take a 
AMBETH—unaristocratic, grim-featured, hard-working | bold flight. Absolon’s beginnings were no exception to the rule; for he 
Lambeth, noisy with the echoes of the engineer's hammer, | sent to the British Institution, in 1837, two oil pictures, the ‘ Temptation 
is] dusky with the smoke of machine factories and potters’ | of St. Anthony,’ and the ‘ Raising of Lazarus.’ The results, however, did 


No. LXII.—JOHN ABSOLON. 












‘ba 9 ovens, redolent with the effluvium of the bone-crushers’ not satisfy him. Instead, therefore, of pursuing id aon which he had the 

process—has a claim upon those who take an inte- discernment to see was not suited to him, he quitted it at once, and im the 
rest in something beyond the matters which con- | following year left England for Paris, his wife accompanying him. Here 
duce to the wealth and commercial prosperity he remained nearly a year, maintaining himself by painting miniatures. 
of the country. Its traditional and historic Previously to his departure he was admitted into the New Water-Colour 
associations are not unknown to the student Society, which had then been established about five years, but he did not 
and the antiquarian ; while within the memory contribute to the exhibitions in Pall Mall till 1839, when he sent ‘ The 
of many now living, its public places of amuse- Savoyard Boy,’ and ‘The First Sup.’ In the same year he had at the 
ment, among which were the once celebrated | British Institution ‘The Painter's Studio.’ Of several —e exhibited 
Vauxhall Gardens, were the resort of the gay | at the gallery of his own society, in 1840, there was one entitled ‘ Singing 
and fashionable. With the exception of Astley’s Amphi- | for a Wife,’ which manifested very considerable executive power, combined 


theatre, that still enjoys the oy mean of the multitude, | with careful finish. ‘Rich Relations’ (1842),‘The Vicar of Wakefield 





all these attractions have away, andthe archiepiscopal taken to Gaol,’ and ‘ Paul and Virginia Interceding for the Fugitive Negro’ 
palace of the Primate of all England, with the me ape Cw | (1843), were among several works that = Mr. Absolon to be no slight 
church, both of them grey and venerable, raise their heads above | roa eee nr to the institution of which he was a member. The scene from 
the dingy, irregular buildings of every kind which surround them. | Goldsmith's popular tale is illustrated with as much truth and simplicity 
the only relics of a grandeur that has passed away for ever. of character as it is full of pathos. 

In the principal street of this densely-peopled metropolitan In the latter year this artist was engaged to make a series of drawings to 
district was born, in May, 1815, John Absolon, one of the | illustrate Major's edition of Walton's “ Angler ;” and in the following year, 
most popular of our figure-painters in water-colours, and one among many | Mr. Bogue, the publisher, gave him a commission for another series to 
artists who have raised themselves by energy and perseverance alone to a | illustrate the s of Collins and Beattie. Both of these volumes, but 
good position in their profession and in society. At the early age of fifteen especially the former, had, we have reason to know, a most extensive sale. 





" terworth He ith. 
Engraved by) THE FIRST NIGHT IN A CONVENT. {But and He 


. . ” 4 Sms ; j ile he chan 
‘Captain Macheath Betrayed by his Mistresses’ was the most important | Isaac’s” time, reclining easily against the trunk of a tree, whi : 
work exhibited by Mr. Absolon 4 1844. The subject is not of the. most | the fly on his line. An excellent print, in colours, pew! ans goer ha laid 
refined order, but it is treated with considerable dramatic power. | picture ; one of them hangs in the room ss ; in - = a fishin ” 
As a quondam follower of the sport which Isaac Walton admired and | up in ordinary, to remind us of the days = we also eahibited at th 
loved, we felt a special interest in a graceful little figure exhibited in 1845, | ‘Two other works, larger and of a different character, ‘tom weer ekilfal { 
under the title of ‘ The Angler’ He is dressed in the costume of “gentle | same time; one, ‘The Judgment of Midas,’ a composition very skilful in 
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design, and of masterly execution, was purchased by Miss Burdett Coutts ; 
the other 
Maid of Per 


Rustic figures have always been favourite models with this artist; a 


” 


capital group of them is seen in ‘ Thread the Needle,’ exhibited in 1846— | 


young men and maidens, admirable in drawing, life-like in motion, and 

brilliant in colour. The reverse of this in the single quality of action, yet 

as excellent in that of repose, and as forcible in colour, is ‘ Prince Charles 

Edward in the Isle of Skye,’ asleep, and watched over by Malcolm Macleod ; 

it was exhibited in 1847, with some others, the principal of which was 

‘Sunday Morning,’ well known from the popular engraving published 

not very long after its appearance. A similar subject to this last was seen in 

the following year, with another, in three compartments, suggested by a 
in “Tristram Shandy,” describing a rustic dance, a subject in 

which Mr. Absolon certainly excels. ‘Plenty’ (1849) was the title given 

to a large yer gece. representing & 

harvest-field with labourers at work, and 

numerous gleaners gathering up the scat- 

tered ears of corn; a picture of 

which we spoke at the time as 

“of very great power, and sin- 

ularly brilliant in co- 

four.” ‘Joan of Arc’ 


Mr. Absolon received 
& commission from 
Messrs. Graves, the publishers, 
to execute views of the fields 
of Crecy and Agincourt, for the 
purpose of engraving; the prints, how- 
ever, did not make their appearance till 
1860. Wedo not recollect whether the 
pictures were exhibited or not; but, in 
1855, he contributed to the gallery of 
his society ‘Going to Market—Crecy,’ which, so far as our memo 
serves, differs from the engraved view of Crecy. Two other French 
scenes were hung at the same time; they were called respectively, ‘ Cutting 
—Guines,’ and ‘Carrying—Guines,’ the subjects of both being harvest. 
In singular contrast to these rustic subjects is ‘The Baptism,’ 1856, an 
aristocratic group assembled round the font of an English parish church, 
arrayed in fashionable but becoming costume, all admirably painted. 
Another church scene appeared in the following year, under the title of 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ when the whole congregation 
has risen to sing the doxology. With this was exhibited ‘A Peatfield, near 
a Arthog, North Wales,” one of the best landscapes he ever painted, 


and one which few artists could equal. 
In 1858, Mr. Absolon, wit 
painting, and, perhaps, 


Engraved by) 


h the view of directing his attention to oil- 
also to qualify himself for admission into the Royal 


~ me Catherine and the Glee-maiden, from the “ Fair | 


TETE-A-TETE. 


| (1850): the heroic maiden is represented in pri 
oratory, from which her iennedions attention foe at batons # onal 
suit of armour lying near; her face eloquently expresses Prep brs 
of ae 3 it os nothing like fear, but a b’ nding of = 
with holy resignation: Joan was a religious e i : 
bore her in triumph through her pos car Laamsromen rs this feel 
her = ~~ pros of a horrible death. » rong I 
‘Tur First Nieut 1x a Convent,’ engraved on i 
as in 1853; the subject is taken — the tae wr TH oe 
gers’s “ Italy.” There is little scope here for the pa li of. > 
artistic power, but the work commends itself by the simple, earnest —_ 
thrown into the sleeping irl, and the Pal arrangement of eeling 
accessories; the picture is the property of Mr. Astley. all the 
‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold’ exhibited in 1854, has in its ¢ 
double meaning, for the picture was painted on the spot where the — ; 
tourney between our Henry VII. ant 
Francis I. of France took place, which 
is known in history by the above title ; 
and the scene represents » field 
of golden corn which the 


arecutting and binding in sheayes, 
It must have been 
about this time thet 


Academy, though we 
are not aware that he 

placed his name as & 

on the books, according to cus- 

tom, seceded from the society to 
which he had been so long attached, and 
to the fame of which he had greatly con- 
tributed. He exhibited that year in the 
Academy a picture entitled ‘ Boulogne, 
1857,’ a work which would make not an 
ill-assorted companion to Frith’s ‘Ramsgate Sands.’ The scene 18 on that 
vast plain of sand which lies eastward of Boulogne harbour; on ort 
congregated a multitude of persons of various and conditions, 4 
English and French, arranged in a ve masterly style, and Se 
with undeniable truth of character, ia with a considerable amount 
humour; in colour and firmness of execution this painting co ‘he 
be excelled. The picture was reproduced in chromo-lithography for vo 
Art-Union of London; five hundred impressions, the entire num 
printed, being issued as prizes. It was followed, in 1859, by three 
‘Old, but ever New,’ ‘A Mussel-Gatherer of Portel,’ and & scene 
Longfellow’s, the ‘Courtship of Miles Standish,’—that where® Oot 
becomes a threadwinder for the benefit of the fair Priscilla. In 1860 
‘Tére-A-Tére,’ engraved on this page; the title would aly ¢ 
the subject, but it is plain enough when the composition 1s seen - evidently 


[Butterworth and Heath. 
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the blacksmith considers his apprentice might be better employed than | scribed in Lamartine’s “History of the’ Gi ists ;” iti 
in pouring the “ leprous distilment” into the ears of his daughter, and that | saving her father’s life, she consents to png ve yer ee 
the latter, as the incentive to her companion’s idleness, ought to share in | by the fiends into whose hands her parent has unhappily fallen. The 
his punishment, and so he is prepared to deal out equal ustice to both. subject is so revolting that without some-explanation one can only wonder 
Last year Mr. Absolon resumed his old place in the ew Water-Colour | it should ever have entered the head of the artist: it originated thus 
Society, at, we believe, the earnest solicitation of his former associates ; Critics in the public journals, and, we believe, some of his professional 
certainly the place given to his pictures at the Academy during the two or brethren also, having frequently observed that his works generally partook 
three seasons he exhibited there was not calculated to make him very | of one character, the joyous and pleasant, Mr. Absolon determined to let 
desirous of continuing to ap on the walls of that institution. His | them see he could do something of an opposite nature, and while reading 
second entrance into the gallery in Pall Mall was signalised by a very | Lamartine’s book, this story at once struck him as being just the subject 
remarkable picture, ‘Mpuux. pp SomBrevit,’ illustrating an incident de- | for his purpose, and he adopted it without hesitation; ‘the wtten, of 











Titel he aie 
[| Butterworth and Heath. 











Engraved by} MDLLE. DE SOMBREUIL. 


the woman wouid, it was thought. assume a grander position from the | That very interesting entertainment called “ The Overland Mail,” which 
sickening act she was called on to perform. It is, without doubt, his had so long a “ run” at the Gallery of Illustration, was the joint produc- 
greatest work, and because we so consider it, we have given it a place | tion and property of Messrs. Absolon, Grieve, and Telbin ; to the first of 
among our illustrations, simply as an act of justice to the artist, to show these three artists was allotted, chiefly, the task of painting the figures 
what he could make of a terrible and hideous fragment of history. in the landscapes. . ; 

About three years ago he visited Switzerland and Italy ; the fruits of his | There are tow figure painters whose works show @ greater variety of 
travel in these countries were seen last year in his “Isola Bella—Lago | subject than Mr. Absolon’s; his style of treatment is natural and unaffected, 
Maggiore,’ and his ‘ Berne ; and in the present year by ‘The Match—Lago _ his pencilling free yet careful, and his colouring brilliant without exag- 
Maggiore:’ but his most important work this season was ‘The Courtship geration, or a straining after effect by violent contrasts. 
of Gainsborough,’ a scene in the beautiful woodlands of Suffolk. James Darvoune. 
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te ro ULHAME POTTERY? ~~ Witte Wade ete at,” +, SELECTED PICTURES « 
IN ‘THE COLLECTION OF HESRY HOULDeWoRTHp: 
fetetiiet | 'C, « |'2 yonemmm anatenas er 
x ‘THE PROSPEROUS DayYg OF, JOR... . 
ee, mil ni old they. | 1:6! Dobson; AdB-A-, Painter.» “H: Bart, iageanes 
r.. It,is in have minds sufficiently cultivated and refined to, en, and’ sti 
itive, stationary town or vil- ; encourage an excellent band of , music, which , og 
c of Fulham, famous alike as having been for | those they employ have established among them-, 
Bee ed the 0 ishopsof London, | selves.” “© ~- — ows ere 
“a pottery, which in’ Charles II's time |" We to describe the collection of “ Ful- | int 
warés of much merit,”excellence, and , ham Pottery,” now, in the possession; of , the 
i a ay consideration if _ writer of this article. The first is @ dish, said, 


iod at all approached , and with more than’ mere™probability, to be one’ 
PP ' . F dese’. =x 


an —— ; .| The pottery at, Fulham j the peren nt of many 

Paw of obs reed, i any. perhaps, are aware other, establishments, paticulagh that of the 
on “of the mogt ancient potteries of England, Méssrs. Doulton, at Lambeth, who 

sf hot” the’ ‘vl P erli his ‘and still exists, , education as , tioge here, Sag. Daw Semple 

thin a very ies" on, nay, within, small army of. w 5, elf. not 
nds. of &, 7 walk;—only three miles’| emulate,the ancient genius of the 

pit, from ayes irk Corner. 


and a 
ih 


within a 
= “a 


anch:* The potteries "of a dinner set manuf ‘for the’ ser-_|, 
cece 
psas carly as 1640;'and at Caughley, ls i in ‘ci 
irey at a date, it is,presimed, even rh 

ior to’ thia, were confined to the coarser sort the ultramarine ; it is surro 7 
of in’ general use; "England, at that,time, nearly 4 inches wide, formed by a gr: 

importing most of its better kind from ‘Delft, {of foliage”atid birds in white, 5 " 
“a’manufactory of pottery existed very earl le blue. The whole of the, centre. is “occupied 
Surteenth century. ¢That af\Fulham may 3 the royal arms, surmounted by its kingly hel- the | 
‘ ag et "by — met, crown, ae 4 v-The arms | themselves and Cosideane ply! of the n 4 

family) of _Dé*- Watt ; some of whdm ‘actually are*encircled_ wit garter, on ‘which*is»in- | 4% “Arabs are distinguished ‘by 
pay 4 with Charles II“on his restoration to scribed ‘the Well-known motto, “ Honi ‘soit qui andl beast of being déscended f hin 
tlie: thitone, “and” were" joinedsby others "of the | miy pense.” The arms and supporters rest upon |-- The 
family) after urderof theirjillustrious re- a groundwork of, foliage, in the middle of, which | ¢ 
latives Grand Pensionary John“De Wittpand is the motto “ Diew et mon Droit.” — The work- |, 

a er Cornelius.” On quitting Holland, ~manship of this piece of crockery is of a very 


eon : Rice Sey but soon after- | superior character, . dinner set of similar 





their 

“came to and the family resided ware would miake many a modern one look . | the writer ; but the most numeroiis bédy of 

continu up to the present time; the} Tlie solitary afigitinen fett of this once nificent | mentgtors ascribe it to Job, and presume it’ 
“survivor of*t beiig still on the spot._| royal dinner service is believed to be by far thé- Have beeti* written at an earlier date than 
firstlof these De Witts obtained’ patent. finest extant of this carl lish Thanufacture. - | time fie however opinions may 
ffom their friend and patron Charles II. for their | The remainder of  this- little "collection—the ‘divided upon both questions, iio One, we pres 
manufactory, but -they déopped the name of De.) only” one, ‘it is presumed, in existence of this, will dispute the fact that the Book ‘of ‘Job 
Witt," converting it, Intosthat’ of’ Dwight, ‘and sual Chaselipslons ,ware—includes “five classical ¢-of the ositions ever penned, & 
thence, by an ‘easy trandition, it became Wight, figures’ of brown ware, oftattmirable execution, ‘unrivalled for the magnificence of its lan 
under which latter _nathe’ the “manufactory has testifying to the skill and taste “of the Italian | and for the beautiful and sablione Janae 
been “carried on by two or three generations‘of workmen: they consist of Séturn—at least :we forth. “In the wonderful speech of \tt 
Wight; the last male.representative of ‘whom | presume “it is? meant. for him, as he is repre-- every line delineatés his attribites, ev 
died about two years ago. It was” the. great- | sented with a child im his arms, which he seems | tence opens a picture of some giorious a 
Gendfether E: Be ge & dome. who = be Qn the point of Feet aig, 3 according to | creation,” won ay by,ite a ee . 
ied at,.an advanced age, who obtain é@ pa- | hi ent with his brother Titan. res. ing i in ‘the li . 
ent (which document till infexistence) from al got the child’s hand in his mouth, and scrip ory, tle whole history, so elo 
Charles’ II. He was a mah of ‘talent, and a” the bite of his ‘is by no means agreeable to narrated, is full ‘of the interest. to's 
scholar (having received his education @ Oxford), | his offspring, as is evident by the expression of | who can appreciate noble and elevating thovghis. 
e £ eos . . opt ng, - . x P - | PP’ > . - 
& great botanist, and a supérior artist. He was in in’ his countenance. hext figure is expressed in ‘the most eloquent and attractive 
the first who brought over from Ital¥yand em- oa iter, the third"is Neptune, the fourth Mars,;, words. | . : a 
ployed in his mantfactory, those skilfulfartisans, Find” the fifth either bacais or Meleager, the But numerous and, beautiful as are the 
the code —_ “tg ing ex: | —?_ of th rpm es Spplying to either— 
amples fortinately preserved by the /family, we |:the former being ki a’ ‘ B. 
are about to deser Ie. . having killed” the boar ; na asthe head is cut situations—to~use*a techitical artistic phrase— 

There is a tradition in the family that the pro- |‘off, and lying at his feet, it_is;most probably fare so few, that it affords but a limited scope for 
duction of the classic figures here referred to, to- |: Meleager, ihe cut off the head of the beast, and. the exercise of the painter who looks for historical 
gether with the specimen of dinner ware, were made presented it to Atalanta. » , »| subj Job, in the time of his adversity, has 
ques Sorters ge table, and the The erey ware consists of:a bust of Charles II.; | font found “ illustrator Rd a has 
nely model igtres of grey clay, in substance | a bust his queen, \Catherine ‘of Braganza ; the first, within our recollection, fo 
something like the fine Delft material of the same ‘ another of Saannn II., anda sGiopaniba eaa,ol sent him in the days of his p ty. He: 
period, Were confined, or mostly so, to the life of | his queer, Mary d’Este—all four of meritorious taken for his a portion of* the patr 
the elder De Witt ; for it is a fact well recorded in | execution, and’ excellent likenesses; a statuette lamentation, to Bildad over his former gF 
on ie! at he apn = ho models, tools,” of. Flora; a likeness of one of the De Witt and power :—*Oh ey I were as in months 
and moulds connected with this branch of the fanrily, thigteen inchesshigh ; another.of Adonis, ; past When ear heard me,” then 
manufactory, in some secret place on the premises oundtoald t; anda iiitieses of a lady; wietaels Blessed me; and when the eye saw me, It ; 
at Fulham, observing that the production.of‘such’| of one of the De Witts; a smaller pair of sta- | witness.to me: because I delivered the per od 
matters was expensive and unremunerative, anil, , tuettes” ofa gentleman’ and lady of the court | cried, and the. fatherless, and him that had 
that his successors should not be tempted to per- | of aries IL., probably’ intended as li ; | to help him. ~ The blessing of him that was rew 
petuate this part of the business, he put it out of | a curious figure, or a bs bust, of one in, : to. perish came.upon me: and I = 
their power, by concealing the means. Search | or rather lying, on a pillow, for it waste widow’s heart'to sing for joy.” hoe ’ 
has often been made for t hidden treasures, | likeness, and is inscri “Lydia Dwight, dyd| The interpretation of the picture is not, very: 
at Nate wanes oe ya no doubt | so the “3rd, 1672;” a ri ™ called easy: Job, represented as 4 py 8 = x 
exists as to their being still in their hiding-place. | , it i “ Midni . ral figure ¢ composition ; he appears 9.” 

The manufactor enim the reign of Charles IL. vorestion,” “aha rary = 7s Prater Tg of | paper hh ‘he tad’ ee in front of “hist, 
much enjployed jh matters relating to the court | Hogarth’s picture in’raised figures, and also four |-whose companion directs his attention to = 
of this monarch, and that of James II. Since | of ‘i arms of the City companies. There are also | person. or object not introduced. Behind 3 
that time, its. productions have been corifined | four brown liqueur bottles, with white figures in two figures, one of whom whi in the tar 
principally to stone-ware, such as jugs, bottles, | relief, temp. Charles II., with his initial letter; | of the other some remarks—evidently of approval 
and similar utensils in general use. ese are, and one or two specimens, such as a butter-boat | —on the philanthropist. This group's se 
of the kind usually termed: “stone-ware,” but, ‘and a couple of pickle-saucers, of fine ware; | in a masterly way, and the expression of 

it is believed, marked by a superior excellence | but these appear of a somewhat different kind of | face is . : who 
ml coreg a getting up, wy in ~ embossed | manufacture, and may have been brought from On the opposite side is a = feat.) being 
subjects, often in high relief, on the surface. | Delft. is being carried out, after, in all pro : 
There is one curious specimen of a gallon jug, | It has been thought desirable to give publicity ie by Job, on whom the young a 
with @ grey-beard spout, with a lid of the same and place upon record some account of a manu- | behind seems to be invoking a b ing. of 
ware; and, what is more remarkable, with hinges, | factory which, as far as the writer is aware, is | little child offering flowers to the actor 
also, of the same ‘material. This was evidently almost unknown, and also by it to be the means | the poor, is a pretty episode in the com in- 
meee r hnk . curiosity + \. x Somy reminds by which some stray and scattered pieces may | and serves to connect, pictorially, the two prim 

me of the ungeons at Baden-Baden, and else- _ be identi i igi i 

where, where the door jambs and hinges are said _ first time, bo oll Some hdl of «Fathom oe clare was exhibited in 1856 at the Royal 
to be hewn out of the solid rock. The date of Pottery.” ” ’ p Pe og 
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NOTABILIA 
or 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





THE SCREEN OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Tus noble work, which knows no compeer amidst 
the multitudinous gatherings that surround it, 
is well able to vindicate the honour of the archi- 
tecture of England in the second of _ the Great 
International Exhibitions held on English ground. 
It is an example of architecture in metal, however ; 
but the circumstance that this Screen is constructed 
of brass and iron and copper, instead of stone and 
oak, in no degree affects the character of the 
work as a triumphant expression of living archi- 
tectural energy. At the close of the Exhibition 
the Screen will be removed to its final destination 
in Hereford Cathedral, where it will discharge 
the two-fold duty of separating, and also of 
uniting, the choir and the nave of that most in- 
teresting edifice. The Screen is to form a part of 
the restoration of Hereford Cathedral, under the 


direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and it has | 


been designed by that gentleman. The work has 
been executed at Coventry, in the establishment 
for the production of Art-manufactures at the head 
of which is Mr. Skidmore; and to Mr. Skidmore 
is due the merit of having realised Mr. Scott's 
designs in so admirable a manner. 

Executed in more exact conformity with the 
most perfect processes of the medieval metal- 
workers than had previously been even attempted 
in our own times, the Hereford Screen is a 
thoroughly original conception, and a work al- 
together of the present day. It exemplifies in 
the happiest manner what we have long advocated 
with such anxious earnestness—the revival of 
early Art, without even an inclination to reproduce 
(that is, in plain English, to copy) early works 
of Art. Mr. Scott has designed such a screen as 
might have appeared in the palmy days of medizval 
Gothie, but yet no such screen is numbered 
amongst the relics of that era; and, in like 
manner, Mr. Skidmore has demonstrated his 
right to take rank with the very ablest of the 
metal-workers of the olden time, while, at the 
same time, he treats the metals in which he 
works as an artist who lives in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

The Screen consists of an arcade of five main 
arches, each of them being divided to form two 
sub-arches: the central arch is of both larger 
and loftier proportions than the others, and above 
it rises a lofty pedimental canopy. Iron is the 
principal constructive material, copper and brass 
taking the principal parts in the more strictly 
decorative construction. It is in the use of these 
three metals, as the actual materials from which 
the Screen had to be wrought, that Mr. Skidmore’s 
true triumph has been achieved. In his hands 
the iron, which knew well how to form shafts 
that would stand erect and firm in rigid strength, 
had to be taught to assume that ductile docility 
which might empower it to realise the varying 
fantasies of the Sagmeaadien the lesson was 
duly learned, and we have before us masses of iron 
filagree which are master-pieces of Art. The 
foliage, which clings in rich profusion to cornice 
and arch, to corbel and cusp and crocket, together 
with the passion and the everlasting flowers that 
ure so significant as well as so beautiful, are all 
formed of copper, that retains its native colour; 
copper also has been used for producing all the 
foliated and flower-enriched capitals, whether of 
the large single columns, or of the smaller 
clustered shafts. And the brass does brass-work 
in the same masterly style ; and it has been made 
to acquire a novel and most successful effect, 
through association with broad bands of lustrous 
vitreous mosaic, the brass surfaces themselves 
being studded with groups of bosses of various 
crystals and coloured marbles. The vivid colours 
of the mosaic work have been judiciously softened 
by inlaying the tessere in a framework, also of 
mosaic, formed of fragments of either white or 
pale grey marble. In the production of the 
copper capitals and foliage, the early system of 
repoussé treatment has been revived. metal, 
rolled out in sheets of the required substance, has 
been cut into flowers and leaves in the flat, and 








then, with the point of the hammer, it has been 


struck into the perfect-forms. As a matter of 
course, both flowers and leaves are formed of several 
separate pieces of metal fixed together. Like the 
copper, the iron and the brass is all hand-wrought, 
so that the feeling of the artist and the workman 
is visible everywhere in the enduring impress of 
his touch. 

The iron portions of the Screen are painted, the 
colours having all been obtained from oxides of the 
metal itself. They are the colours that nature has 
qualified iron to produce; and thus they may claim 
to have a peculiar title to minister to the beauty of 
such works as may be wrought in iron. Gilding 
has been introduced witha sparing hand: perhaps, 
in the lower portions of the Screen, here and there 
a touch of gold might add to the effectivences of 
the colouring. Still, it must be borne in mind 
that this colouring can be understood only when 
the Screen has been fixed in the cathedral ; that 
is, when it stands in the midst of cathedral associa- 
tions, and is lighted as cathedral windows admit 
the light. And further, the colouring of the 
lower portion of the Screen, of its side panels, and 
of the shafts, with the mouldings, cannot have 
its effect determined until the central gates of 
brass are in their places, and doing their duty at 
Hereford. It must be underst that a crest- 
ing of open-work will eventually rise above the 
cornice, and form the crowning adornment of 
the Screen. We would suggest that the large 
open circle in the tracery of the central canopy 
should be filled in with a monogram, formed of 
the Greek characters a/pha and omega. 

A series of seven statues, executed in copper, 
complete the decorative accessories of this noble 
Screen. In the centre, in front of the large 
pointed vesica panel of open-work, standing upon 
a corbel that rises above the capital of the central 
shaft, is a figure of our Lord, represented as in 
the act of resurrection; on either side of Him, 
placed over the clustered capitals of the shafts of 
the main archway, appears a group of two winged 
angels in adoration ; and two other angelic figures, 
with instruments of music, are p! to the ex- 
treme right and left of the entire composition. 
These figures are as original as works of Gothic 
sculpture, as the Screen itself is the embodied 
image of a fresh conception of Gothic architec- 
ture; and they vindicate both the high capa- 
bilities of living Gothic artists, and the happy 
harmony that exists between the noblest sculp- 
ture and the most perfect Gothic architecture. 

This Hereford Screen must be regarded not 
only as a triumph in itself, and a work that 
necessarily will become typical of a class of some- 
what similar productions, but also as suggestive 
of most comprehensive inquiries into the principles 
which ought to govern our treatment of all true 
Gothic Art. This example of architecture in 
metal sets before us an independent metallic style 
of architecture: and, at the same time, it inci- 
dentally shows how essentially metallic in their 
primary expression are many of the more beau- 
tiful forms of Gothic decorative construction. 
The Sereen itself suggests the idea of being _ 
smith’s work powerfully magnified; and, there- 
fore, it silently but significantly indicates that 
architecture, even in its mightiest and most mas- 
sive works, may often find the most valuable 
types and models in the delicate and minute 
productions of artist-goldsmiths. But this isa 
subject that needs to be thought out and worked 
out; and our Gothic architects will do well to 
pursue the inquiry that the Hereford Screen 
places before them. 

Grouped with the Screen are two beautiful gas 
standards, like the Screen itself, formed of —_ 
brass, and co ; and a large gas corona, entirely 
of iron Sinnesunih, studded with chrisolite, 
which is to accompany the Screen to Hereford 
Cathedral, now hangs high above it from the roof 
of the Exhibition building. , 

The excellent photographs that are judiciously 
disposed about platform on which the Screen | 
now stands are too interesting to be passed over | 
without — notice. They attract the atten- | 


tion of all thoughtful visitors, and they serve to | 
illustrate in a most effective manner Mr. Skid- | 
more’s architectural metal work. The photo- 


graphs of the statues are singularly beautiful, and 
convey a very truthful idea of the admirable 
manner in which these sculptures are modelled. | 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The treatment of photography by the Royal 
Commissioners is one of the most lexing 
matters connected with the Great Exhibition. 
The works of all foreign photographers have evi- 
dently been left at the disposal of the ruling 
authorities in each country; and accordingly, 
foreign phgtographs appear just where they may 
be best seen, and where their peculiar capabilities 
may be of the greatest service. There is no col- 
lection of either foreign or colonial photographs ; 
but they are ubiquitous, in small or large groups, 
and their presence is everywhere welcome and 
always effective. On the other hand, the English 
ae op 0 have been collected together, and a 

special depository (we might have used a less 
euphonious term) has been assigned for their 
reception. The /ocale of tho said depository, 
however, together with the general views relative 
to photography enunciated by the Royal Com- 
missioners while the Exhibition was in the course 
of preparation, were more than sufficient to act as 
an interdict against the formation of any reall 
first-rate collection of English photographs ; and, 
I page the photography of England cannot 
be said to be worthily represented in the Exhibi- 
tion. This is the more to be regretted, because 
the English photographs which are actually present 
are grouped together, and must be inspected as a 
collection. Their collective character, therefore, 
impresses upon them the appearance of repre- 
senting their own art; and thus they must 
inevitably be estimated upon a standard altogether 
different from that which applies to the casual 
groups or choice single specimens from the Con- 
tinent and the colonies. 

When visitors have been induced to ascend the 
wearisome flights of steps that lead to the loft 
above the central entrance to the Exhibition 
building in Cromwell Road, they discover that 
the department of English photography and 
general educational appliances have been closely 
associated, and shel together at the same un- 
welcome elevation. Having determined which is 
the photographic portion of what, perhaps, the 
Commissioners are pleased to entitle a “ Court,” 
visitors will experience the unexpected gratification 
of finding themselves surrounded with really 
beautiful works, which have been arranged to the 
best possible advantage. By what means so many 
able artists could have been induced to send their 
works to such a place,and how it was that the 
secretary of the Society of Arts consented to 
undertake the direction of this “ photographic 
department,” we are altogether unable to surmise. 
Without dwelling upon the noble collection that 
might so easily have been formed, and which 
would have been so signally attractive had it been 
the right thing in the right place, we now are con- 
tent to sanadk that the catalogue enumerates up- 
wards of nine hundred specimens, or groups of 
specimens, including portraits of various styles 
and sizes, landscapes, architecture, stereographs, 
and miscellaneous subjects. Almost all are good ; 
some are very excellent, and a few are scarcely 
worthy of the companionship with which they 
have been honoured. ; 

What photography is doing on the Continent 
is significantly suggested rather than faithfully 
and fully exemplified. The grand photographs 
of Rome and of certain famous works of Italian 
masters, which are hung carelessly enough about 
the cavern-like enclosure that bears the lofty title 
of the “Roman Court,” and the ‘equally noble 
views of Florence near at hand, are expressive 
specimens of Italian photography,—comprehensive 
in their range, sharp and clear in definition, pure 
in tone, and beautifully suffused with atmospheric 
effect. In the Austrian Courts the German 
photographers have exemplified their powers with 
similar effectiveness. The Austrian portraits are 





singularly striking. Indeed, all the foreign 
photographic portraits are attractive, if only from 
the freshness of their style, and the new faces that 
they introduce to us ; but they have also decided 
merits of their own as photographs. To enume- 
rate even a few of the more important of these 
foreign groups, and to point out the happy manner 
in which, in so many instances, they have been 
introduced to illustrate the various collections of 
works of Art and manufacture, would far exceed 
our present purpose; but we do desire, not only 
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to record our admiration of the photographs 
which stud the foreign departments of the Exhi- 
bition, but also to direct to these works the atten- 
tion of such of our readers as would search out 
for careful study all that is best and most excel- 
lent in this Great Exhibition, and would treasure 
up the remembrance of the lessons which may 
thus be learned. : 
There are points connected with the colonial 
photographs, and with the contributions by the 
photographers of France (which in themselves 
amount to a collection) that demand from us a 
separate and special notice on a future occasion. 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELS BY THWAITE, OF 
MANCHESTER 


The models in the Great Exhibition would 
form a most interesting and instructive exhibition 
by themselves. They are always popular, because 
they convey such definite and decided informa- 
tion; and they also are certain to be admired, 
from the skilful treatment which they rarely fail 
to display in their own construction. In the 
eastern gallery of the Eastern Annexe a group of 
architectural models has been placed, which are 
certain to vindicate their own claim upon the 
attention of all visitors who may find their way 
to that portion of the building. Amongst these 
models are two by a professional modeller, 
Mr. Thwaite, of Manchester, which are pre- 
eminently meritorious. One represents Bowden 
Church, a cruciform structure, with a bold 
western tower, which is situated near the city of 


Manchester ; and the other gives a stereographic | 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Tue ninth report of the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, as presented to Parliament, has 
come into our hands. The report itself 
occupies but sixteen s of the book: the 
remainder—nearly two hundred pages—con- 
stitutes the “Appendix,” which is devoted 
principally to a statement of the various 
Art-schools throughout the United Kingdom 
during the year 1861, the Science-schools, 
and the Geological Department, &c. A few 
facts of general interest may be gathered 
from the official document. The central 
school of Art, at South Kensington, has 
slightly augmented the number of its pupils 
over those of the preceding year. The es 
give 747 students attending in 1860, and 799 
in 1861. The fees paid respectively were 
£1,457 16s. and £1,585 3s. The average num- 
ber of children taught in parochial schools in 
London, through the agency of the central 
school, was 10,701 ; exhibiting an increase of 
900 on the previous year. 

The total number of Art-schools in con- 





nection with the Department throughout the 


| kingdom, not including classes for teaching 


drawing in parochial and other schools, was 


| 87 in 1861, against 85 in 1860; schools hay- 


portrait of the Crossley Orphan School and House, | 


now erecting, by the munificence of Messrs. John 
Crossley & Sons, on Skircoat Moor, near Halifax. 


In these models Mr. Thwaite exemplifies his ’ 
. | 1859; for in 1860 there was a considerable 


ability to give faithful miniature fac-simile repre- 
sentations of original works, and thus he shows 
how valuable an ally architects may always find 
in him. These models are executed in card, upon 
a very simple system of treatment, but with a 
minutely exact fidelity and a thorough feeling for 
architectural character and expression that com- 
mand our warmest admiration. We should be 
glad to know that all important designs for new 
edifices were modelled before their actual erection 
were taken in hand. The true effect of a build- 
ing very commonly proves to differ greatly from 
what might have been inferred from the very best 
drawings, whereas a model must tell the architect's 
tale with all the vivid effectiveness of realisation. 
In his treatment of details, whether constructive 
or decorative, Mr. Thwaite is equally successful. 
His windows are veritable windows, as his build- 

_ ings are structures, that only require enlargement 
to be real churches, and schools, and houses. 


ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS IN COPPER, BY 
CHURISTOFLE, OF PARIS. 


These castings are intended to be applied to 
furniture of every kind ; and, indeed, to all objects 





which admit of decoration by mouldings, and by | 
such groups and figures as may be placed in the | 


centres or at the angles of panels. They thus are 
substitutes for all inferior or common carving, 
and they also aspire to take a part in works of 
a high order of decorative Art. In the all-im- 
portant qualities of good and appropriate design, 
coupled with masterly execution, M. Christofle 
has attained to complete success. His castings 
are as sharp and at the same time as delicate as 
if they had been executed in every instance by the 
hand. And they have been modelled and cast in 
the most comprehensive variety; and what is 


ing been opened during the former year at 
Hull and Sunderland. The number receiving 
instruction at the central provincial schools 
rose to 15,483, or nearly what they were in 


decrease in these classes, the alleged cause of 
which the report ascribes to the volunteer 
movement! Last year the total number of 
children in parochial schools to whom rudi- 
mentary drawing was taught is stated at 
76,303, against 74,267 in 1860. 

Referring to the picture collection at 
South Kensington, Mr. Redgrave, who has 
charge of the gallery, reports that the con- 
dition of the pictures is all that could be 
desired ; that the ventilation and heating of 
the rooms have continued to be satisfactory ; 
and that the preservation of the more im- 
iy and perishable pictures, by glazing, 
1as been proceeded with. The additions 
during the year were—Mulready’s ‘ Mother 
and Child,’ presented by Mr. Sheepshanks ; 
a picture by Morland, the gift of Mr. F. Peel 
Round; and a water-colour drawing, by 
Luke Clennell, presented by Mr. H. Vaughan. 
Five water-colour pictures were acquired by 
purchase. 

The statistics of the Photographic Depart- 
ment show that 8,884 photographs were 
issued in 1861, and the amount received 
£715 14s.; of this sum £111 17s. 7d. were 
paid to the trustees of the British Museum, 
on account of positives sold, and as royalty 
on negatives. The total sale in the photo- 
graph office since its opening, in October, 
1859, has been 24,468 impressions, and the 
amount received £1,587 4s. The decrease in 


| the number of visitors last year to the ex- 


another essential requisite for their general adop- | 


tion, they are to be obtained at a very moderate 
cost. Thus, in the use of these castings we may 
anticipate one of the permanent practical results 
of the Great Exhibition. They would not have 
been thoroughly known and understood in Eng- 
land without just such publicity as the Exhibition 
has obtained for them ; and now they can scarcely 
fail to be established in general use, since we have 
learned to appreciate their usefulness and value. 
The designs exhibited comprise flowers in groups, 
floral compositions, beads, scrolls, and flowing 
and stiff moulding patterns, all of them treated 


hibition room was 2,746, and to the museum 
6,146; the number for 1860 standing at 
610,696, and for 1861 at 604,550 ; the falling 
off being attributed to the lamented decease 
of the Prince Consort, when the doors were 


| closed for a week. 


A statement made by Sir Roderick Mur- 


| chison, Director-General of the Geological 


| Department, can scarcely fail to attract the 
serious attention of the political economist 
as a question of great social and commercial 
importance. Sir Roderick says:—“In my 
last report I had to advert to the enormous 


after the Renaissance manner , but, as a matter of | crease of the consumption of coal since the 
course, Gothic designs might be produced with | conclusion of the commercial treaty with 


the same facility and with equal success. 


France ; and this year, Mr. Hunt,” Keeper of 
ho Mining Records, “ has ascertained that 





the total consumption has reached 
Vagant amount of eighty-four horn 
being an increase of ten millions of tons on 
the last year, and of twenty millions of ow 
as compared with the return of 1855,” Th 
marvel is where it all comes from and pe 
it 1s got to the surface of the earth, Even 
with this enormous consumption, and its 
pent ae ee - + ane is little fear, 
ver, of the su iling, i 
understood, there 2 seal ~ mop 


5 wn to exist j 
the country sufficient to last us two orth - 


centuries, independent of wh 
sor ~ Sasoventh, a 
n such a document as that issued 
Department at South Kensington, Se = 
turally looks for some expression of the 
benefits which the public derives, or jg 
assumed to derive, from the working of so 
costly an institution—some reference to the 
fruits of its labours; but no such statement 
rag on the records. Like Canning’s 
“ knife-grinder,” the authorities seem to haye 
“no story to tell.” We are left to infer, from 
the number of students attending the schools, 
and the number of visitors frequenting the 
museum, that progress of some kind or other 
is taking place in the Art-education of the 
community. 


_o—___ 


OBITUARY. 


ee 


MRS. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW. 


Tnose who recall the sufferings of Mrs. Bartho- 
lomew’s later days, will feel with us that her 
— onward, in the full triumph of faith and 

ra to the He tha wl should not be matter 
of regret to those who knew and a iated her 
as she deserved. Devoted as she os Set many 
years to her profession, the artist never forgot 
the duties of the woman. Abroad, as at home, 
she laboured with earnestness to promote the hap- 
piness and well-doing of all within her sphere of 
influence. 

Whenever distress was made known to her, 
her tender heart and active brain combined to 
relieve it. It is a trite observation that the good 
deeds that sanctify the world are commenced and 
carried on by persons already “ over-worked.” 
Your idler invents nothing—helps nobody ; the 
flood of private and public benevolence is set 
flowing from hands and brains already supposed 
to be over-taxed by the daily labour of life. It 
is beautiful to see how much actual work is done, 
how great an amount of relief afforded, by 
women who have “their hands full” of other 
occupations. 

We cannot pay too high a tribute to the ever- 
active and persevering charity which, to within a 
few weeks of her death, stimulated Mrs. Bartho- 
lomew to “ sustain and comfort the afflicted.” 

Mrs. Bartholomew had rich educational advan- 
tages. She was born at Loddon, in Norfolk. 
Her father was “Arnal Fayermann, Esq.”— 
not, we believe, an Englishman—but she was 
adopted in infancy by her maternal grandfather, 
the Vicar of East Dereham, and brother of the 
late Dr. John Thomas, Dean of Westminster and 
Bishop of Rochester. In almost childhood, the 
little Annie developed talent for both poetry and 
painting, and subsequently adopted the profession 
of a miniature painter, and also painted fruit 
and rustic figures with fidelity and grace. In 
1827 Miss Fayermann married Mr. Turnbull, 
the composer of several popular melodies; 12 
1838 she became a widow, and, after a few years, 
wedded Mr. Valentine eng the 3a 
known flower painter. eir union, 
similarity of Boren and pursuits, yielded them 
abundant happiness— 

“ Mutual love and mutual trust” 

enabled them to work harmoniously in the y 

field ; and there were few pleasanter * t 

to see the earnestness with which Mrs. | 

mew appreciated her husband's 

scripts from nature, or = 

in her miniature painting groups 
CC —ee , 


tran- 
he took 
of fruit. 
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. Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Eglinton, 


Before her last happy marriage, this accomplished 
lady published a volume of poetry called “ The 
Songs of Azrael ;” and subsequently two dramas, 
one of which, a farce, called J's only my Aunt, 
achieved, not only provincial, but metropolitan, 
success, and was a great favourite in America. 

Mrs. Bartholomew's happiness and work were 
frequently interrupted by illness, but she bore 
those trials with Christian fortitude. Her death 
occurred on the 18th of August. 





MR. JOHN JONES. 


Intelligence of the death of this artist reached 
us some time ago; we have delayed a notice of 
the event till we could include in it a list of the 
principal works which have come from his atelier. 

He was born in Dublin, in 1806, and studied 
as a civil engineer under Mr. Nimmo; but a 
taste for sculpture induced him to change his 

ursuits, and settling in London, he devoted 
Pimeelf with much energy to his art, achieving 
high reputation as a portrait sculptor, though 
entirely self-taught. Among the more prominent 
of his busts, all of which are remarkable for their 
individuality, are those of Her Majesty and the 
late Prince Consort, Napoleon III. and the Em- 
press Eugenie, the Kingof Belgium, Louis Philippe 
of France, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Leinster, the late Marquis of Londonderry, the 


Lords Brougham, Carlisle, Lyndhurst, &c., &c. 
The only full-length statue, we believe, he ever 
executed is that of the late Sir R. Ferguson, at 
present being erected at Londonderry. 

To Art-talent of no ordinary merit, as the list 
of his patrons amply testifies, Mr. Jones possessed 
a kind, courteous, and generous disposition; in 
wit, humour, and vivacity, he was a thorough 
Irishman. As a friend and associate he will be 
greatly missed by a large circle who knew and ap- 
preciated his many excellent qualities. He died in 
July last at Dublin, whither he had gone for a 
little relaxation from his labours. 





MR. FRANCIS OLIVER FINCH. 


This artist, one of the oldest members of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, died, at 
the age of sixty years, on the 27th of August. 
Though an exhibitor in the gallery of the insti- 
tution up to the present season, his works of late 
years have had but little attention from the 
public, though possessing no inconsiderable merit 
in the eyes of those who can appreciate quiet de- 
licaey of execution and classic, poetical feeling, 





not unlike that of another early member of the 
same society, the late G. Barrett. But Mr. | 
Finch’s works did not keep pace with the times ; 
he adhered strictly to the water-colour painting | 
as practised a quarter of a century ago, or even 
longer, and, as a consequence, was left behind in 
the competition for fame and extensive patron- 
age: nevertheless, those who possess his works 
may rest assured they hold what is worth retain- | 
ing for their own intrinsic value. 





ALBRECHT ADAM. 

The Parthenon notices, at considerable length, 
the recent death, at the age of seventy-six years, 
of Albrecht Adam, the great German battle 
painter ; he died at Munich. 


Adam ac ied, i | P } exty | 
im accompanied, in 1809, the French and with nearly half a million of inhabitants, enterprising | 


and wealthy, should not be foremost in the encourage- | the parish church of this town, as a memo: 


Bavarian army in the campai inst Austria. 
In 1812 he was appointed te Prince Eugene, 
then vice-regent of Italy, to accompany the 
“Grand Army” in the expedition against Russia ; 
an officer's rank was conferred on him, and he 
received the title of Painter to the Court. All 
the horrors and dangers of that terrible cam- 
paign were shared by him: he witnessed the 
conflagration of Moscow, and some of his most 
effective pictures represent episodes in that fear- 
ful drama. When the Austrian army under 
Radetzky began the campaign which with 
the battle of Novara, Adam, though no lon 

young, but yet hearty and vigorous, set out with 
one of his sons for the scene of action. Of the 
numerous interesting and exciting events of the 
campaign he has left valuable records, besides 
the series of large pictures he painted from his 
sketches by command of the emperor. His last 





great work, a commission from the present King 


of Bavaria, Maximilian II., and intended for the 
the Isar, is the decisive charge of the Prussian 


cavalry against a square of the enemy at the 
battle of Zorndorf, where Frederick the Great 
commanded in person. 

Adam’s pictures are distinguished by their 
historical and individual truthfulness, as well as 
by exceeding accuracy of detail: less imaginative 
and dashing than Horace Vernet, his works 
attract the attentive observation of the spectator 
instead of exciting astonishment. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Epixsurcu.—The Scottish National Gallery is, | 


it is said, about to receive an addition of seven or 
eight pictures from the National Gallery in London. 
Of the two principal contributed, one is Guido’s 
‘ Venus Attired by the Graces,’ a large composition 
of six life-size figures, formerly in the collection of 
Charles I., and which was presented to the nation, in 
1836, by William IV. There is a fine engraving, by 
Strange, of this painting, a duplicate of which is in 
the possession of Lord Yarborough. The other pic- 
ture is the fine copy, by Ludovico Carracci, of Cor- 
reggio’s famous ‘Ecce Homo!’ also in the Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. Correggio’s picture was purchased 
in the early part of the French Revolution, from the 
Colonna family, at Rome, by Sir Simon Clarke, 
who, not being able to get it out of Italy, disposed of 
it to Murat. Ata subsequent period it was sold to 
the late Marquis of Londonderry, from whom it was 
purchased by parliament for the nation.—From the 
returns relating to institutions for the promotion 
of Science and Art in Scotland for the year 1861, 
we take the following :—The total number receiv- 
ing instruction in drawing in or through the agency 
of the School of Art at Dundee, during 1861, has 
been 2,558, showing a total increase of 196 since 
last year. The total amount of fees has been 
£361 12s. 7d., showing an increase of £95 7s. 5d. 
over the sum received last year. The total number 
receiving instruction in drawing in or through the 
agency of the School of Art at Aberdeen, during 1861, 
has been 1,576, showing a total increase of seventy-two 
since last year. The total amount of fees has been 
£288 13s. 2d., showing an increase of £9 16s. 74d. 
over the sum received last year. 

Giascow.—We briefly noticed in a recent number 
that the Institute of the Fine Arts was proceeding 
with a second exhibition, and, we are glad to hear, 
with every prospect of success. The difficulty with 
which those who wish to promote an annual exhi- 
bition have hitherto had to contend was the want of 


| suitable rooms; the only ones adapted for the pur- 
| pose being the Corporation Galleries, in which was 
| the collection of ancient paintings belonging to the 


city. The City Council granted the use of these 
hails for a first exhibition last year, and the result 
was very encouraging. During the fifty-seven days 
the exhibition was opened, it was visited by above 
thirty-nine thousand nine hundred persons, being a 
daily average of more than eight hundred visitors ; 
and one hundred and eleven paintings were sold. 
When it is considered that between the last year’s 
exhibition and the previous one_there was a lapse of 
seven years, the projectors have every reason to be 
satisfied with their first attempt. The City Council 
has again granted the use of the galleries, and we 
hope the second exhibition may at least equal its 
redecessor. We see no reason why Glasgow, a city 


ment of Art. She has many collectors of high-class | 
works, to whom the want of an annual exhibition 
must have been severely felt. The Glasgow Art- 
Union is, we believe, in a prosperous condition, and, 
it is expected, will have a large sum to spend in the 
purchase of works of Art this winter. 

LrvrrPoot.—The Liverpool Academy and the 
Society of Fine Arts — each its respective ex- 
hibition last month. We are not in a position to 
report their contents in this number of our Journal, 
but hope to do so in the next. 

Birmincuam.—Mr. Foley, R.A., is to be entrusted 
with the execution of a statue of the late Prince 
Consort, to be erected in this town, between the New 
Exchange Buildings and the Grammar School. The 
statue will be of Sicilian marble, surmounted by an 
appropriate canopy, and surrounded by such archi- 
tectural accessories as the site may suggest, and as 
may be considered suitable-—The annual exhibition 





of the Birmingham Society of Arts was opened last 
Ba’ month. The collection includes between six hun- 
building now being erected on the slope above | dred and seven hundred pictures, and on the whole 


is of a satisfactory character, many of the Royal 
Academicians, and other artists of note, being con- 
| tributors. Among these are Messrs. P. Poole, F. 
Goodall, E. W. Cooke, J. Gilbert, J. B. Pyne, F. 
Leighton, H. O'Neil, W. C. T. Dobson, David Roberts, 
| &e. Some fine works of the late J. M. W. Turner 
| and David Cox are also included in the collection, 
| no Birmingham exhibition being deemed complete 
| without specimens of these masters. Among the 

local exhibitors are Messrs, Henshaw, Hall, Everitt, 
Burt, Radclyffe, Hollins, &c. 

Bricuton.--The annual exhibition of the Brighton 
Art Society was opened last month, in the new gal- 
leries of the Pavilion, The collection numbers about 
four hundred contributions, in oil and water-colours, 
principally by artists of the town and county. It 
is regarded by those who have had the opportunity 
of judging as equal to the display of last year, though 
there are fewer large pictures. The works which 
seem to attract the greater share of the attention of 
local critics are—‘ Lady Clancarty imploring per- 
mission to share her Husband’s Cell in the Tower,’ 
‘The Guadalquiver,’ and ‘La Caritad,’ all by G. 
Villamil ; ‘A Summer Evening,’ and ‘A Clovelly 
Boy, with Pony, fetching Wood,’ both by H. Moore; 
*Larnech Castle,’ ‘ River Scene, Holland,’ ‘ Cobb’s 
Mill, Sussex,’ ‘ Dutch Boats putting off to a Disabled 
Indiaman,’ and others, by R. H. Nibbs, a local artist ; 
‘A Wild Bank—Autumn,’ T. Worsey ; ‘ Leaving the 
Downs after the Review, Easter Monday, 1862,’ M. 
Penley ; ‘Going to Market,’ T. K. Pelham ; ‘ View 
near Bath,’ H. Earp. A portrait of Admiral W. J. 
Taylor, C.B., by J. Edgar Williams, appears to claim 
especial notice among the few exhibited works of 
that class, for its truthfulness and clever handling. 

Winpsor.—The stained glass in the eastern 
window of St. George’s Chapel is being removed, 
pocpeenters to the re-working of the old jambs, mul- 
ions, &c., for the reception of a memorial window 
to the memory of the late Prince Consort. Mr. 
Scott is the architect, and the window will be in the 
Gothie style. The artists selected for the stained 
glass are Messrs, Clayton and Bell. There will be 
fourteen new mullions in addition, making fifteen 
lights. The window will thus be similar to that at 
the west end of the chapel. 

HuppgksFixLp.—A monument to the late Richard 
Oastler has just been erected in Woodhouse Church- 
yard, Huddersfield. The memorial is Gothic in de- 
sign, and from a base of three feet six inches rises to 
a height of fourteen feet. It is decorated with 
moulded panels, with carved spandrels, crockets, and 
finials. The work was designed and executed by 
Mr. R. Garner, of Huddersfield. The monument has 
been raised almost entirely by the working classes, 
and the subscriptions were collected by a committee 
of working men. 

BiunuAM.—A contemporary (the Building News) 
says :—“ While the whitewash was being removed 
from a portion of the north wall of Blunham Church 
(Beds), some colouring was observed on the original 
plaster. The whole of the thick coat of whitewash 
was removed, and a very remarkable fresco-painting 
was brought to light. The subject is the Descent 
from the Cross. St. Joseph and the Virgin are sup- 
porting the Saviour, and the expression of grief on 
the face of the sorrowing mother is very powerful. 
The drawing of the face of our Lord is most remark- 
able, the eye-balls being represented to have come 
out of the sockets on to the cheeks. The other figures 
| are also very curiously treated. Over the painting 
| is an inscription in black letter, which has not at 

present been sufficiently cleared of the whitewash to 
| be deciphered. It is feared that this curious relic 
| cannot be preserved, but Dr. Mountain is having an 
| accurate tracing made of it.” 

Boston.—Mrs. Herbert Ingram is having executed 
a handsome stained glass window, to be placed in 
1 of her 
| deceased husband, who was one of the representatives 














| in parliament of the borough. 


‘ovenTRY.—A new building, for the use of the 
School of Art in this town, has been determined 
upon, The funds for its erection will have to be 


‘supplied by the voluntary subscriptions of the in- 


habitants of Coventry and the surrounding district. 
SaLrorp.—Mr. Noble has received a commission 

for a statue of the late Prince Consort, as a “ com- 
panion” to that of Her Hajesty, for the park at 
Salford. 

 Woxwunmaserven.—There is some probability 
that the school of Art in this town, which was closed 
a short time since for want of funds, will be reopened 
under new management; a considerable number of 
the late students have been exerting themselves 
with this object. 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. ‘| ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. |MINOR TOPICS OF THE ¥% 
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ONTH. © 
SPITHEAD. Parts.—The building for the Permanent Universal Tue Inrerxationat Exnisition wi. yor mm 
Engraved by W. Miller. Exhibition b. Paris ee ae a — until the + da = November. tina Me 
' : : It is situated at Auteuil, close to the road and rail- arrangement, for it wi some . ; 
Normixa is more oat or | ? oe works “= way, and just within the ramparts. . The ‘enterprise | Vent a necessity. for application to the eee 
Turner than the power with which he ee | i cndertalien by a ‘company ; the estimate: for. its'| the guarantors. .They have given unequi ie 
subjects the most opposite to each other: in fact, | rection is £600,000, the whole of which: has. been | signs of a resolution to pay nothi , Unequivocal 
all seem alike within his grasp—architecture, the subscribed in France. “The object is to found a | minute and searching innate inte ee 
most a! elaborate, and gorgeous ; land- plese of resort for producers, dealers, and customers, | of expenditure and_recei = Such the items 
scapes 0 tei conceivable character, whether | from all parts of the world, where commodities may | would be, to say the oe gl Siow ® course _ 
simple or sublime ; the ocean, at rest, or up- | be compared and purchased under one roof,—an | to the Commissioners and the’ convenient” 
heaved by the wildest storm ; skies, radiant with | arrangement which Will afford great facilities’ fo all Commissioners’ have « issued 7 satellites. The 
the glorious sunshine, or gloomy with the cep parties. The shareholders are to be reimbursed by | « Pesolved—To close x nna ‘owing :— 
shadows of the thunder-clouds ;—his eye saw all, | the rentals charged to exhibitors, and the public the Ist of November: by ‘bition on Saturday, 
and his hand obeyed willingly whatever he directed |. Will be admitted free on at least five days of the : f r; but that thie building” 
it to execute, so,that his ability to perform | Week.”—The artists, of France. are . preparing, for. ar a his open for another fortnight after that da 
led his in lon faw saslne. the approaching Salon, though they are at present a higher price of admission; in order to affor 
ae wt + pr gn head i 8 f the few sea- | 8 little’@ficouraged that several painters of consider- the exhibitors in the industrial 
This picture of Spithead is one of the “th his able talent are turning their thoughts and their ss of selling their goods.” « » ) +; 
views—for they are few in comparison with his | },),ours to other. pursuits.—The French newspapers He OrriciaL’ Iutusrrarep Cararocue.—We 
landscapes—which place Turner on an equality | teem with lengthy reports of the International Ex. extract the following criticism from the Times of 
with, and some of his admirers would say far | hibition in London, most of which begin and end in tember 16th :—“ The first two volumes of the 
above, any marine painter of any time or country. a similar laudatory strain of the pre-minence shown | Official Iilustrated Catalogue have just been iste 
It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1809, | by France in every work of Art and Industry; but | As compared with the similar tin en ineuied. 
a period when steam-power was unknown, and | those artists who really interest themselves in the | op even regarded in the milder li slogue et end 
iron ships had not even vartially superseded the | glory of the nation are loud in their complaints pictorial record of this Exhibie 8 001 = 
“wooden walls” of England; so it may be ac- | against the committee for having made so unworthy and most unsatisfacto book. 1. 18 it is LA 
cepted as a representation of the naval architec- | @ selection from the French school of Art. « One trated catal ry k +» tn 1601 the illus- 
ture of a past age. On the right are two line-of- | Writer, however, seems to have taken a more compre- | 4. ik mlogee was © wirk-<f. stivam nee 
battle ships, a large three-decker, and a two-decker, | hensive and a truer view of the matter. ~ He says,— | 824," 41ke any other book, to: be as 
eee, ’ | “When I contemplate the chef-d’euvres exhibited by | instructive and attractive as possible ;-and,"both . 
| Art-schools whose existence we almost ignore ; when | these conditions being admirably fulfilled,*the 
| I see the brilliant canvases from the other side of-the | work had so large a sale thatthe Commissioners 
| Rhine or the icy shores of the Baltic, I feel a desire | on this occasion were tempted out of their legitis 
| to exclaim in a loud voice at the doors of our | mate province, and undertook the publication of 
ateliers,— | the catalogue themselves. «With a not anhatura 
*Prenez gardes aux Barbares !’” distr ust of its financial success, the cost of print: 
ing, publishing, &c., was secured in “advance 
charging so much a page to the exhibitors who 
wished to appear in it, leaving them to’ find the 
illustrations and the matter, and admitting nothing 








both bearing up for anchorage; in the middle 
distance appears the guard-ship, with other vessels 
of waratanchor; and various boats—the crew of 
one’ is “fishing up” an anchor—help to give 
animation to the scene: in the extreme distance 
we catch a glimpse of the fortifications of Ports- 
mouth. The Puiies mass of clouds, and the | 
general wildness of. the sky, are significant of | —The French p‘ctures in the Louvre have been re- 
what sailors call “dirty weather,” while the | moved to find a place for the Musée Campagna ; and 
roughness of the sea—what a grand re ger — a pelnting», capes | of ae 
has given to the waves!—indicates a tolerably stiff | school, have also Leen taken away from the Church : oe Oh ga 
tien. The light reflected on the water from | of Notre Dame, where they were found to be receiving ~~ aeete Oe cretiy het ance uneael < 
the partially clear sky is admirably rendered, and | damage from damp and smoke. . Among the latter ted. The official sllustrated catal; of 1862 
shows how closely the artist studied the effects of ; até ‘ The Assumption,’ by Laurent de la Hire ; ‘ The | Patee- Paget J nad irl ats 
nature, “ Presentation in the Temple,’ and ‘ The Birth of the | % ”€7e%y two volumes of tradesmen's advertise- 


7 + an , Virgin,’ by Philip de Champagne ; ‘The Flight into | ™e”¢s. In vain we ransack its pages in search’of 
There are few, if any, localities in the kingdom Egypt,’ and ‘ The Puecuntarion in the Temple, by | anything that will remind us of the great triumph 
Louis de Boulogne ; ‘The Visitation, by Jouvenet ; | of Art-manufactures collected at’ South Kensing- 
and ‘The Annunciation, by Hallé-—The beautiful | ton: Amid its meagre rows of names and’ pri¢e- 
Church of La Madeleine, the building of which was | lists are thinly interspersed woodcuts ‘of chea 
commenced about a century ago, but from various | beds, boots, kitchen ranges, saddlery, false 
causes was not finished till 1842, is undergoing im- &c.,—just such leaves, in short, as‘ one turns over 


of deeper interest to an Englishman than Spit- 
head. * From the fine anchorage there our fleets 
have sailed forth to fight’ the battles of the coun- 
try, and have brought back to the same spot the 
fleets of the enemy, prizes to the skill and irre- 
sistible valour of our seamen. One of the most portant external repairs. 
singular events recorded in our nayal annals | ‘ Courrrat.—A paragraph which appeared lately | jong: railway journey. * Scarcely an attempt is 
occurred here; and, unless we are much mistaken, | in Galignani, says that the Church of St. Martin in & y ; y: oO 2 bad 
a om ee | eS ee ee eee * made to reproduce any of the fine English works, 
very near the buoy seen in Turner's picture. «On | this town was destroyed by fire on the 9th of Sep- ither in glass, porcelain, furniture, or predidis 
the 19th of August, 1782, the Royal George, carry- | tember, but that a valuable ‘picture by Van Dyck rapwerd : & po ’ : 
; : : io aa y : . ; metals ; and when they are attempted, as in 
ing one hundred guns, and one of the largest ves- | ¥*5 saved. We are at a loss to know what picture f Elki s H k’s, Hunt & Roskell’s 
sels in the British navy, suddenly was engulphed, | ‘5 here referred to. The only work of any import- oe gmc D swear? erate ; 
with Admiral Kempenfeldt, many of his office , | ance by this artist, in Courtrai, so far as our in- | OF Harry Emanuel o. the attempts are worse 
abd . tae stieshes of the dew hale tatnen 4 i formation extends, is the famous ‘ Raising the Cross,’ | than Sailures. It is said that the three volumes 
8 : €8, an@ | ‘the story of which in connection with the monks of | of the foreign portion “of the Exhibition’ will 
the convent for whom it was painted, is a well-known | make up for the deficiency in ‘the English.* 
; 1 episode in the life of Van Dyck. This picture, how- | This may or may not be so, but even if true it is 
two hundred women, unhappily perished. ever, is in the Church of Notre Dame. no manner of excuse for the issue of thése two 
“ Hark to the knell! Gnnoa.—A colossal group of sculpture, in honour lumes of mere trade advertisements” as” thé 
B Semmes in the evel of Christopher Columbus, has been recently erected | yy, ut the Eneli 
Of the stormy ocean wave ; wh ee, > J illustrated catalogue of the contents of English 
‘Tis no earthly sound, in this city. , Exhibition. They are unquestionably, the dearest 
But a toll sealed, ConurG.—It is proposed to erect a monument to 1 dull t J & that have been published for 
From the mariner’s deep sea-grave.” the memory of the late Prince Consort in this his | @"@ «ues? vo re ¢ cal inn 8 few 
native town. A meeting of the most influential | $9” Mme, which is aging * OS n the part 
residents has been held to promote the object. words.” —This is but just an rig b. der 
breath of air stirred the surface of the water, is Nvremperc.—E. Bendemann, the distinguished | of the great journal ; it cannot and wilt a 
- : iter, 18 | painter of the Diisseldorf School, is engaged upon a | up the Commissioners in the perpetration of © 
said to have arisen from the following. cireum- Load picture for the Hall of Justice.in this town: | manifest wrong. The catalogue 18 indeed" & 
stance. The crew was employed in runhing out | the subject is the ‘Death of Cain.’ Two of Bende- | wretched affair. But what will the manufacturers ~ 
the guns on one side of the vessel, and, by some | mann’s most ‘attractive pictures are well known in say who have been cajoled into buying pages 10 
means or other, got them so far beyond the | England by engravings: these are, ‘ By the Waters | j+>?—what will they say concerning the sums the 
centre, a8 to cause the ship to heel over; her | of Babylon,’ and ‘ Jeremiah amid the Ruins of Jeru- have been called upon to pay for engravings in 
lower deck port-holes had been left open, on | salem,’ it? The Commissioners guaranteed to give & 
aceount of the heat of the weather,—the sea in- Maprip.—The committee appointed by the Queen = ulation of 10,000 ;—will they refund part of 
stantly rushed in, and before anything could be | of Spain to organise at Madrid a Universal Exhibi- a. r= btained under such guarantee? i 
done to right her, she eank in the sight of many | ‘2, similar to those which have been held in London : rare Ae f vings two hundred” & 
hundreds of spectators. * | and Paris, has issued a notice that it will receive have charged +i bay ie e cent. beyorid " 
Portsdown Hill, a short distance from Ports- plans for the construction of the building. remap e 2 Lea cases 
P Vicrorta.—The Victorian legislature has voted | cost—or value; but in seve for half "thé 
£4,000 towards a national monument to perpetuate | taken, and given receipts in full, for Z 
below “hin lis’ the united ‘tow Pp ; the memory of Burke, the Australian explorer; also | sums charged. Will the Commie ier 
and Port f 7 owns of Fortsmouth | £3,000 to the mother and sisters of Wills, the com- | « halves” to be returned to those who Ast 
ortsea, from which Gosport is separated by | panion of Burke: and an annuity of £85 to King, | yiousl id for engravings in ignorance of their 
the capacious harbour ; the towns, with the dock- | the survivor of Burke’s party. . veal tarts ? 1a 
yard, surrounded by fortifications and lines of |" SvpNEY.—A statue is about to be erected at TE Reports or Te Juries.—The publication 
al Comm ps 


circumvolution ; beyond is Spithead, with its | Sydnéy, New South. Wales, in memory of the late 
the Tele of Wight forming a beautiful background | tions amounts to upwards of £1,000. but by the Society of Arts—has c9 


at'the end of Bradshaw during the tedium’of 4 





other persons—visitors, or having business on 
board; the admiral, four hundred’ seamen, and 


The accident, which occurred at mid-day, when 
the sun“ was shining brilliantly, and scarcely a 





mouth, on the old London’ coach-road, presents 
& magnificent view to the spectator: immediately 


’ Ro 
numerous vessels of war and craft of all kinds, | Prince Consort. “ The first published list of subscrip- of the Reports—not by the Or 
to the whole. * What is meant by this we cannot at present #87- ; ‘| ‘ 
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‘s to be issued in parts. The reason why this 
wh is produced - the Society and not by the 
Commissioners is told in a sentence : if the om- 
missioners had sent it forth they must have given 
a copy to each member of a jury; published by 
the Society, each member will have to buy it. The 
« decency” of such a course is evident, but it is 
on a par with the rest of the disreputable 
management of the International Exhibition— 
only another case of national (not international) 
degradation to which England has been subjected 
in the eyes of all foreigners. The foreign jurors 
have protested strongly against the “ shabbiness ” 
of this act. It is not even now too late to rescue 
the country from such a reproach. A public 
subscription might be entered into to purchase 
some six hundred copies from the Society of Arts 
to present a copy to each juror.’ Any step would 
be advisable that had the effect of separating the 
British public from the Commissioners, as proof 
that the one is not responsible for the acts of the 
other. 

Tur Art-JournaL InLustratep CaTaLoGuE.— 
Several manufacturers whose works contained in 
the Exhibition we have engraved, expressed a 
desire to make the fact public by placing cards to 
that effect in their cases. We supplied them with 
such cards. They were cmpeuel conspicuously ; 
the exhibitors feeling pride in the  nepery we 
had given them, and believing it to be, not only 
a compliment, but a service. The Royal Com- 
missioners, however, or rather their subordinates, 
ordered their removal; and as many of the ex- 
hibitors refused to obey such order, as interfering 
with their proper rights, they received threats 
that the cases in which they appeared would be 
“covered up.” This is only “ of a piece with the 
rest”—a sample of the conduct that has been 
pursued by the managers of the Exhibition from 
the commencement thus far towards the close. It 
will be admitted universally that the Art-Journal 
lilustrated Catalogue will be for many years to come 
a practical teacher of the lessons taught in the Ex- 
hibition to every workshop in Great Britain and 
its dependencies, as well as in thevarious ateliers of 
Europe. Forty thousand monthly Parts of that 
work are in circulation ; the amount of good it 
may do is, therefore, incalculable. The shallow 
policy of the Commissioners is, however, not to 
estimate the publie benefit the Exhibition may 
confer on mankind, but the amount of money 
that can—by any means—be made out of it. As 
they make none by the Art-Journal Illustrated 
Catalogue, and are certain to lose much by their 
own Official Illustrated Catalogue, they have 
adopted a course which sets the wishes and in- 
terésts-of the exhibitors at “nought.” It is a 
poor and pitiful act—that to which we allude— 
and so the exhibitors and the public will consider 
it. The Art-Journal Cataloque will, however, be 
a Record of the Exhibition, far more honourable 
and more enduring than the memories of the men 
who have marred it. 

Tue Ivrernationan Exuisrrion.—There are 
dismal forebodings as to the financial issue. 
Whilst the expenses of 1862 are very much beyond 
those of 1851, the receipts are considerably less— 
the receipts “ at the doors,” that is to say. There 
are, as yet, no means of knowing what has been 
obtained by season tickets of the several classes, 
nor how much will be gained by contracts, um- 
brella-keepings, &c., &. There is little doubt, 
however, of the balance being against the Com- 
missioners, as compared with that of 1851. 
There will be no surplus; the building will be 
removed to pay the contractors, and the affair 
will very soon be forgotten. It would be idle to 
speculate, just now,'as to the arrangements into 
which the Commissioners will enter with such 
claimants as the Society of Arts, the Horticultural 
Gardens, and the Acting Manager at South Ken- 
sington. It would be as useless, at present, to 
speculate on the very different results that would 
have followed a wiser, more dignified, and more 
liberal policy on the part of the Commissioners. 

Tue Farure or Messrs. Vertarp, the con- 
tractors at the Exhibition, has “ brought to 
light” a transaction that will probably be heard 
of in a Court of Law. An influential “some- 
body "—the son of an earl—obtained, it would 
seem, £2,000, and claims another £1,000, from 
Mr. Veillard, for having induced the Royal Com- 
missioners to accept his tender. This is an un- 





fortunate business, and adds to the distressing 
position in which the Exhibition has placed the 
country in the estimation of foreigners. 

cannot understand how such a transaction could 
possibly have occurred without leaving a taint on 


persons who should be above suspicion. The 
Commissioners will, no doubt, “explain ”"—as 
they — to do—their share in this very dis- 
creditable affair, on which the newspapers have 
severely commented in exposing the “ particulars.” 
A Svsscrirrion has n entered into’ by a 
large number (if not the whole) of the exhibitors 
in the classes over which Mr. Waring presides— 
principally those of the precious metals, porcelain, 
and glass—to present to that gentleman a Trsti- 
MONIAL, in recognition of his services to the con- 
tributors of works and the Exhibition generally. 
Some may object to recompense a gentleman for 
doing his duty ; but there are labours for which 
no money could pay, and which would never be 
either undertaken or performed for money. It is 
certain that Mr. Waring has been, not only 
courteous and attentive to all the gentlemen over 
whose “exhibits” he has been placed, but most 
careful of their interests, and prompt in minis- 
tering to their wishes and wants. He is, no 
doubt, entitled to their gratitude, and cannot 
fail’ to estimate highly any expression of it. 
Moreover, it is gratifying to know there are 
many persons eager to record their sense of 
services which are stated to have been large and 
unremitting ; such as were not “in the bond” 
when he undertook the most important “ trust” 
of the Exhibition. 
Messrs. Day's Work, in chromo-lithography, 
pictaring the principal works of all classes in the 
nternational Exhibition, progresses rapidly— 
the first Part being now ready. ‘The list of sub- 
scribers is large: so it ought to be, for the ex- 
pense of its production will be enormous. ‘ It 
cannot faii to be an admirable work. - The selec- 
tions, for which Mr. Waring is alone responsible, 
are most judicious; the specimens issued are 
admirable examples of the art ; photography has 
lent effectual aid to the artist, securing accuracy 
of outline, while the various objects are coloured 
by the hands of skilful artists. The edition will 
be limited. .Those who obtain copies will find 
them largely increase in value ; while it will be a 
continual treasure-store to the manufacturer. 
Tue Nationat Portrait Gautery.—A portrait 
of Richard III. has been presented to this col- 


| lection by Mr. J. Gibson Craig, of Edinburgh. 


This portrait and one at Windsor, with that in 
the possession of the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley, 
and others belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, are essentially the same; all represent 
the person as putting on, or removing, a ring 
from the little finger of the right hand. The 
face is entirely beardless, the hair is straight and 
clubbed behind, and on the head is worn a black 
velvet berret, with a rl agraff; the tunic of 
dark cloth or velvet is close round the throat. 
Without knowing anything of the character of 
the man said to be represented, it would at once 

e said that the picture is copied from a face that 
never could look either honest or charitable. « It 
is painted on panel in a-manner dry, hard, and 
with a very limited range of colours. If it be 
like the man, that is all that could be expected, 
but it does not appear like anoriginal. In the 
back room, side by side over the fire-place, are two 
excellent examples of that kind of Art prevalent 
under the influence of Lely and Kneller. They are 
portraits respectively of the Duke of Monmouth 
and of Sir W. Temple.” The former is very like 
the pictures of Charles, without their extreme 
harshness of line. Another addition is a profile of 
Northcote, Sir Joshua's best pupil, painted by him- 
self at the age of eighty-one—perhaps the best 
head he ever painted. The portrait which he sent 
to the Florentine Collection is a)so a profile, but it 
is very insipid in comparison with this. _ Another 
recent acquisition is a portrait of Lord Byron in 
an Albanian costume. It is a replica of a picture 


formerly in the possession of Lady Noel, and now 
A small bronze 


the pro of Lord Lovelace. 
bust of gr Philip Kemble has been presented 
it was modell him- 


by John Gibson, R.A.: 
self in 1814 at Liverpool. 
are portraits of the first Lo 


Besides these there 


borough ; of Waller, the poet, by Riley ; and of | 
Beechey. 


Archdeacon Paley, by 





Tue Prince Consort Memortat.—An engraved 

lan has been submitted to us by Mr. William 

well, architect, for erecting, on the site of 
Burlington House and poses the intended 
memorial of the late Prince Consort. So far as 
we can understand this ground-plan without a 
key to it, Mr. Bardwell proposes to have a range 
of sneer on three sides of the qudnghe, 
for learned and scientific societies; and in the 
centre of the quadrangle a large hall, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length by eighty feet in 
breadth, for general purposes. The site, he says, 
would be immeasurably superior to that at South 
Kensington for carrying out the expressed wishes 
of the late Prince Consort, for a central institute 
for the promotion of Science and Art. It would 
also meet the intention of parliament, who pur- 
chased it for such a purpose, and the adoption of 
it would meet with the approbation of the public. 
The details of the plan we have no space to speak 
of, but the proposition itself is entitled to con- 
sideration. But then, what is to become of the 
Royal Academy, if it should have notice to quit 
Trafalgar Square? Burlington Gardens is the 
spot to which the members ee been looking, in 
the event of a forced removal. Mr. Bardwell’s 
plan, however, does not occupy the whole of the 
ground by a considerable space, though, of course, 
it takes in the Piccadilly frontage, the most pro- 
minent part. 

Tur “Taio” at tur GatLery or ILLvsrration. 
—London and its tributaries have been ina strange 
state of feverish excitement during the past months; 
“The International Exhibition” has been the 
sun, and all other exhibitions but as satellites. 
The richest harvest attending the multitudes who 
have moved to and fro has boon gathered by ex- 
acting cabmen, and as exacting lodging-house 
keepers. Shopkeepers and tradesmen Lave bene- 
fited but little; even “ public” and “ eating” 
houses have not ail much into their gar- 
ners, fur the shilling days brought a class of 
visitors ‘furnished with provisions, and within 
the building refreshments have been abundant. 
It is, however, somewhat remarkable that thea- 
tres and high-class amusements have been hardly 
more crowded than usual during “ the season.” 
Whether, after a day’s hard yn Peart at the 
“ International,” people were unable to relish the 
well-worn “Colleen Bawn,” enjoy the richness 
of Titien’s glorious voice, revisit the Princess's, 
where, though “Henry VIII.” is shorn of its 
scenic attractions, Charles Kean is unrivalled 
as Cardinal Wolsey, and his fair wife “ every 
inch a queen;”’ whether the impression that 
Mathews the Second is not Mathews the First; 
that the “screaming farces”: at the Adelphi 
have not been as attractive as the pure acting 
of its manager, when he has a part worthy of 
him ; that Robson was too unwell to act as he 
acted of yore ;—whether all these on dits and ap- 
prehensions entered into the many-headed hydra 
called “the public,” we cannot tell; but, with 
two exceptions, neither theatre nor entertain- 
ment have actually done more “ business” than 
usual since the merry month of May. The 
theatrical exception is the Haymarket, where 
Lord Dundreary is not yet dead: the enter- 
tainment is that given by the matchless ¢rio at 
the Gallery of Illustration. No matter how 
many years ago—when Macready was King, and 
Mrs. German Reed, then a lovely girl in the 
early dawn of womanhood, was the Ariel of “ The 
Tempest,” and the fool in “ Lear,”—those “ cha- 
racters” are memories to the play-goers of that 
time of hers. Afterwards, Priscilla Horton la- 
boured long and earnestly, wherever she was 
engaged, until, fortunately for the public, having 
married a gentleman—-then known only for his 
musical attainments—they bravely resolved to test 
their mutual powers in an entertainment, which, 
even when poor Albert Smith gathered nightly 
multitudes to the Egyptian Hall, took the firm 
hold upon the public that has strengthened, year 
after year, in power and in interest. And now, 
with John Parry the inimitable, and Mr. German 





Reed, who has become as good a personator as a 
musician, the trio at the Gallery of Illustration 
have this year performed a play—call it an “ en- 
tertainment” if you will—but a “play,” and a 


mherst, by Gains- | most amusing one it is, to all intents and purposes, 
= ” that has been a grea he * Fan 
Legend” Mr. Tom Taylor adapted his distribu- 


t success. In the “ Family 
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tion of s with admirable tact, so as to suit 
each of ~ performers. As to John Parry, we 
should recognise the wonderful twinkle of his | 
eves, the movements of his long fingers, his un- | 
tiring humour, the peculiar intonation of his | 
voice, under any disguise; while there is a bon- | 
hommie about German Reed that would effectually | 
prevent his being imagined to be anything but 
what his jolly, kindly nature made him. With | 
Mrs. German Reed the case is different : she has 
the power of Jeing, for the time, exactly what 
she represents. The trio at the Gallery of Tlus- 
tration have the ball at their feet; they are in | 
no danger from rivalry. Beers) 
Lereu's Scuoot or Five Art.—aAt this insti- 
tution, now conducted by Mr. Heatherley, a novel 
experiment in the way of — has been tried. 
Two prizes are given monthly: one for the best 


and thorough masters of what they undertake to 
teach. The terms are moderate ; the class-rooms 
leave nothing to be desired; there is a 

private entrance ; the students have free access to 
an admirable library, and the various Art-collec- 
tions of the palace are always made available for 
illustration, when such illustration is needed as 
these collections are able to supply. There are 
also courses of lectures, of a pop character, 
open to the students of the classes. A committee 


| of the Directors, aided by a committee of ladies 


resident in the neighbourhood, takes the ma 

ment, their secretary and superintendent being 
Mr. Henry Lee, a gentleman in every way quali- 
fied to carry out most efficiently the plans of the 
committees of management. A new feature of 
the utmost importance has just been introduced : 
this is the formation of an educational council, 


orginal drawing done during the month by the | consisting of the professors, who consult for the 


“ monthly sketching class ;” the other for the best 


orginal drawing done by the “weekly sketching | 
class.” The nove.ty consists inallowing the students | 
to decide the issue by ballot voting, which they | 
have hitherto done successfully, Mr. Heatherley 
never having had occasion to reverse the decision. 
In the August competition two ladies carried off 
both prizes: Miss Tomkins for the monthly 
sketch, and Mise Colman for the other. It 
is intended in April next to offer a prize of 
ten guineas for the best design from a given 
subject. 

Tur Natioxat Gatieny.—Two valuable por- 
traits by Gainsborough have just been added to the 
collection at Kensington. One is that of Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg ; the other is of Mrs. Siddons. 
Both pictures have been purchased from the 
families of the persons represented. Dr. Schom- 
berg is a full-length life-size figure, in a broken 
landscape, wherein we recognise Gainsborough’s 
facile adaptation of landscape to his figures. 
There are no apologies for forms; the whole is 
substantially painted. In both these heads Gains- 
borough seems to have studied to work as little 
as possible like Reynolds. If we are to judge by 
the conventions of the time when the male figure 
was painted, it would appear that the colour has 
flown ; if, on the other hand, it is at all as Gains- 
borough left it, it must have been regarded as a 
very original portrait—having been painted on 
the principle that a figure in an open scene should 
be presented in a breadth of light. The drawing 
of the upper part of the figure is all that can be 
desired, but the lower limbs are very infirm. It 
is, however, a work of great worth, and a brilliant 
addition to the collection. Mrs. Siddons is all 
but a profile; she is seated, and wears a walkin 
dress, with hair full frizzed and powdered, a 
surmounted by one of the enormous hats worn by 
ladies towards the end of the last century. The 
face is very carefully painted, and finished with- 
out the glaze that Reynolds so seldom omitted; 
and it is interesting to see Gainsborough here so 
independent, while all others were following Sir 
Joshua as well as they could. The face is one of 
great sweetness; and if we turn to Lawrence's 
portraits of the same lady, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves, even allowing for the advance of 
years, that they were both painted from the same | 
nye These portraits are really the most bril- 

iant productions in the room in which they 
hang. 

Tue Crystat Patace Scnoot or Art, Science, 


Ano Liverature.—aAfter a long vacation, which | 


closes with the present month of October, the 
Crystal Palace School again invites the attendance 
of students to their several classes, and again the 
Directors announce that every possible effort has 
been made to render their school an institution 
which may claim public ecognition and support 
on the ground of its reai merits. Having felt a 
warm interest in this school from the time of its 
first establishment, now nearly three years ago, 
we have made it our business thoroughly to in- 
vestigate its present condition, that we might be 
— fairly to set before our readers what it is, 
what it is actually doing, and what it pro 
do, hopes to do, and is well able to a” ie a 
present constituted, the Crystal Palace School 
consists exclusively of classes for ladies—these 
Classes comprising history, lan ueges, drawing, 
music, singing, and various other subjects, all 
of them taught by professors of the very first 
eminence, and who are both experienced teachers 


welfare of the school, and submit their views to 
the committee of Directors. Classes devoted 
especially to subjects connected with Art are what 
the Directors are anxious to introduce into their 
school, and they also desire to carry out the 


| wishes of the professors, by poy both junior 
_ and advanced classes in every one 0 


the subjects 
already taught. Thus, with additional courses of 
lectures, which will be at once instructive and 
entertaining, the Crystal Palace School aims at 
providing a sound education of the highest order 
for the ladies of the very numerous families who 


settle in the beautiful neighbourhood of the 


Palace. The lectures, we may add, are open to 

all persons who may be willing to pay the very 

moderate fee that is charged for admission to 

them. Possibly, after a while, regular classes for 
ntlemen students may constitute a second, and 
istinct, division of the school. 

Curr anp Berauem.—There are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Barrett, 369, Strand, two charming 
examples of the Low Country schools. One by 
Cuyp—rather a large picture, presenting a river 
scene, with a boat and two horses waiting to be 
ferried over. It is, of course, the Dort once 
more, the river that Albert Cuyp has immortalised, 
and which he always invests with a charm that 
induced some of his followers to paint the same 
waters, with the hope of securing the same 
colour and effect. e time is morning, and 
the grey hues, if possible, are more tender than 
his evening tints. The condition of the picture 
is perfect, and its value is such a price as Lang 
Jan, the clockmaker—who first introduced the 
neglected works of Cuyp to English colleetors— 
never would have dreamt of. In his native Dor- 
drecht poor Cuyp was never considered a con- 
juror, but now all honour is done among us to 
his inexplicable magic. The Berghem is, in short, 
a Berghem in all the best points of the master. 
It is more of a student's picture than any of those 
wherein he imitated rather the dignities of Art 
than the simplicity of nature. The composition 
is of a kind that oe has frequently painted, that 


is, a stream with high and broken banks on the | 


other side ; a woman is crossing the river —_ 
ing a kid, the mother of which wades by her side. 
It is an unusually bright example of the master. 
Both are unquestionably true pictures by the 
great artist, although they are at present in the 
possession of a dealer. Their pedigree can be 
traced a long way back, but their self-evidence is 
conclusive. 
Tue Persrective PLaAng AND ANGLEOMETER is 
a “handy” apparatus, invented by Mr. Skinner 
| Prout, the artist, for enabling sketchers un- 
acquainted with the principles of perspective to 
| draw from nature. The Plane has evidently been 
suggested by the method adopted by some teachers 
in the instruction of their pupils, of fixing a 
narrow frame of wood, divided by threads into 
—, over a pane of glass in a window, by 
which the scholar is enabled to judge of the 
distances occupied by the objects in the landscape 
_ before him, and to note them down on his paper 
after it has been similarly divided into squares. 
| Mr. Prout’s instrument is, in’ fact, a frame of this 
_ kind, but of light metal, and movable at the 
diseretion of the sketcher. The Angleometer is a 
| small ivory instrument, which may be likened to 
a pair of compasses: it is intended to show the 
| proper angles of architectural lines. 
Mr. Friru, it is understood, 1s occupied in 
| painting three large pictures for Mr. Gambart, 





EE 

with a view to exhibition and i 

are to illustrate Life in London “in the, of j 

most remarkable phases, and to be entitled, 
Morning,’ ‘Noon,’ and * Night.’ 

the scene is laid in Covent Garden : of 

in _ Park ; ird, in the 


well as a liberal, u 
know that the risk 


cuit of the provinces. Public opini 
endorsed that of the critics as rs rrp 
the interest of this most remarkable work. 

Sr. Pavt’s Carwepral.—One of the 
of the main arches beneath the dome is to receive 
a picture of the head of St. Paul, in mosaic, by 
Signor Salviati, who has been commissioned to 
produee it. Others, it is said, are to follow. 

Ornamentat Scuprure.—We have before us 
a considerable number of photographs taken from 
sculptures executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Wor- 
cester, for various ecclesiastical and other buildi 
The principal subjects are figures of saints and 
angels, both singly and in groups, sculptured for 
the restorations that have recently been made in 
Lichfield Cathedral, which were lately referred to 
in our journal. These works are of a far higher 
order than mere decorations of this description : 
they are truly artistic in conception and design. 
Mr. Boulton is at present engaged upon the 
sculpture and ornaments for the Dramatic Col 
near Woking; of course, the writings of rai 
spere will furnish subjects for the purpose. 

Drawine Pencits.—If the old and well-known 
firm of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, whieh at 
one time stood at the head of the manufacturers 
of drawing pencils, does not now, owing to the 
generally altered circumstances of trade, maintain 
its ascendancy, it at least keeps on a par with the 
best. A sample of pencils, such as they are now 
showing at the International Exhibition, has been | 
sent to us. Upon trial we find them to be of 
excellent quality, the lead firm and of good colour, 
free from gritty particles, and very pleasant to 
work with. 

Tue Memoriat or 1851.—This really great 
work is advancing rapidly to completion, under 
the hand of the sculptor, Mr. Durham. As far 
as the artist is concerned, much of the work is 
completed ; for its ultimate perfection, the bronze 
founder is now msible. We have already 
fully described the design and composition, and 
alluded more than once to the monument during 
progress. It is now necessary to speak of the 
changes that have been made in it according to the 
wish of the Queen. When the monument was first 

roposed, it was intended that a statue of the 
San Consort should be a principal in it; but 
the Prince set this idea aside, as during his life- 
time he did not wish a statue to be erected to 
him. The sculptor’s first conception was Brit- 
annia, supported by the four quarters of 
globe—the head of Britannia being a it of 
the Queen. At the suggestion of Prinee, 
another change was made—-the figure of Brit- 
annia was to be a statue of the Queen, with the 
attributes of Peace. The interest taken by the 
Prince in this statue was so warm, that on one 
occasion, after the arrival of the Court from Bal- 
moral, he came from Windscr, arriving at the 
Horticultural Gardens by nine in the morning, 
to see the effect of the figure in its site, whither 
it had been removed by Mr. Durham; and, sad 
to say, this was the last visit the Prince pa te 
et Within a fortnight after the in 
death, the Queen expressed a wish 
of his Royal Highness, as origi 
should form the leading feature of the Me 
This statue is, therefore, the result of her rae 
jesty’s wish, and the Prince of Vanes 
it 8 be his gift. rors of 

i that o' Order 
ion of the Queen, ranks, and hoe, of the 
f the sixteenth cen- 
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the late lamented Prince, who stands, holding in 
the left hand his hat, and having the right hand 
open, and the head slightly bent forward, as in 
the act of receiving, and at the same time ex- 
ressing, welcome. The attitude is easy and 
graceful, and the action of the open is as 
eloquent as the features; indeed, every 
of the design has something appropriate to say 
contributive to the general — A careful 
examination of this figure shows that there is 
no evading that which would be difficult in 
modelling and composition, and, of course, ex- 
nsive in carving—the lines are decided where 
required, and for the effect there is no want of 
darks and half-lights. If all our public statues 
were studied with the care and ability we see 
here, we should have every reason to be proud, 
and not cause to be ashamed of them. 

Mr. Beprorp'’s Prorocrarus.—This is the 
most interesting series of photographs that has 
ever been brought before the public. There 
must have been many failures, but nothing can 
be more beautiful than the precision of these 
views ; they give us that which is masked in 
pictures, that is, the ground surface, on which 
most frequently is written ruin and decay. In 
comparison with these obdurate realities, all pic- 
tures of ypt and the Holy Land are pleasant 
dreams. We have, for instance, the Vocal Mem- 
non ; we are disabused of his being now a mono- 
lith ; he has been repaired in vulgar piecemeal, at 
least so he looks here, and he does not look either 
so human or so mythological as Roberts paints 
him. Again, the Pyramids appear small, and the 
ground around them is strewn with a kind of 
desolation that reminds us the curse lies heavy on 
every part of the land. The series commences 
with Cairo, of which there are not less than 
twelve views. We know not whether the Pasha 
has seen these views; if he have not, he has lost 
an opportunity of congratulating himself on the 
contrast presented by the region under his im- 


mediate sway with those under the direct domi- | 
From Cairo we proceed to | 


nion of the Porte. 


Gizeh, where are shown the Pyramids; after | 


which comes Philw, whereof there are six views, 
comprehending, of course, the famous Hypzthral 


Temple, known as the Bed of Pharaoh. Then | 


follows the Temple of Edfu, a building of the 
time of the Ptolemies. The figures and names 
of several of them are commemorated in the 
sculptures on the pyramidal towers of the gate- 
way, and on the faces of the temple. 
supplies not less than nineteen subjects, as the 
Hall of Columns and other portions of the 
Temple of Karnak, the Memnonium, the Colossi, 
the Temple of Medinet Habu, the Temple of 
Luksur, and the Egyptian subjects, and with the 


gateway of the Temple of Dendera. The Views | 


in the Holy Land and Syria commence with 


Joppa, which is followed by seventeen of the | 


most interesting sites in and about Jerusalem, as 
the Mount of Olives, the Mosq 
of the Rock, the Golden Gate, the Valley of 


Jehoshaphat, the Garden of Gethsemane, the | 
Monuments of Absalom, James, Zacharias, the | 
Village of Siloam, the Hill of Evil Counsel, &c. ; | 


then come Bethany, Mar Saba, Hebron, Nablus, 
and then Damascus—‘ O Damascus, pearl of the 
East, as old as history itself.” The views number 
one hundred and seventy-two, and in some of 
them are grouped the Prince of Wales and the 
distinguished persons in attendance on his Royal 
Highness, The tour terminates at Malta, and 
the series is, perhaps, the most interesting ever 
offered to the Christian and the scholar. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that the exhibi- 


tion is held at the German Gallery, in Bond | 


Street. 

Art tx Correr.—Such 1s the title that has been 
applied to a remarkable work, just completed by 
Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Snow Hill. e shail 
not dispute the accuracy of the expression, though 
perhaps “ingenuity in copper” is a phrase that 
would define with more exact correctness the 
object, of which we have sincere pleasure in re- 
cording our admiration. Mr. Phillips has 

1 to himself to execute in copper an ie. 
ute fac-simile of a golden eagle, as the imperial 
bird would keep sentry aloft, with wings displayed 
and eyes of fire, on his rocky eyrie; and for six 
years has been patiently and skilfully working 
out hisdesign. The result is a veritable sovereign 


Thebes 


ue of the Dome | 


idea conveyed by that expression, perfect 


feather for feather, after nature’s model. 
copper has 


various parts of the copper eagle: t 


original is enough. The colouring, effected by 
a peculiar process of electrotyping discovered by 
Mr. Phillips, is singularly happy. The metallic 
lustre of eagle plu is thus given to the very 
life, and the beak, talons, and feet, are coloured 
with equal success. The rock on which the fierce 
bird is placed is a mass of tin and antimony in 
combination, and in its colour it contrasts well 
with the eagle himself. We certainly never 
before saw such a bird made by human hands, 
nor have we ever before seen such an example of 
the capabilities of copper. After this it would 
be difficult to reject copper from a place amongst 
the “ precious metals.” 

Sratve or Lory Harvixor.—We are gratified 
to know that the subscriptions for the purpose 
of a a 4% of this noble group of 
scu _— by Mr. Foley, are proceeding satisfac- 
torily 

Mr. Owen Jones has recently added a wing to 
the show-gallery of Messrs. Osler, the well-known 
glass manufacturers, in Oxford Street. If possible, 
this. new structure, in happy adaptation to its 
use and in intrinsic beauty of effect, surpasses the 
principal gallery to which it is attached. It con- 
tains a splendid collection of table lamps, tazzi in 
glass oa porcelain on bronze stands, statuettes 
| in Parian, and miscellaneous small bronzes, the 
| last of Parisian manufacture. We always enjoy 
| a visit to the establichment of the Messrs. Osler, 
| and we advise our readers never to visit London 
without including his crystal galleries amon 
the most attractive of the “sights” which t 
| metropolis contains. 
| Jouy Lexcn’s Sxercues 1x Ow rrom “Puxcn.” 
—The engravings in fac-simile from these inimi- 
| table sketches are making the most satisfactory 
progress towards completion. They are the same 
in size as the sketches themselves, and in colour, 
feeling, and general effect, they literally repro- 
| duce for the public what Mr. Leech so happily 
| reproduced for himself from his own woodcuts, 
in the columns of our great Fleet Street contem- 
porary. 
engravings on their actual appearance ; but, mean- 





| themselves to record our admiration for them 
| during their progress towards completion ; and it 
| is also due to our readers that we should prepare 


| them for the appearance of a series of engravings | 
' which certainly must command the widest popu- | 


| larity, as, without question, they will prove to be 
| without any rival amongst the countless produc- 
| tions of the lithographer's art. : 
| Rosa Boxneve.—Admirers of this eminent 
| artist, or, in other words, everybody who loves 
| and admires noble Art, will be grateful to Mr. 
Gambart for producing an admirable copy of 
Rosa Bonheur’s small sketch of two Hig land 
ponies “at home.” The copy is really a picture, 
and it is such a picture as might have been exe- 
| cuted by the great artist herself—executed by 
her in the instance of every repetition of the 
work. 

Srarverres or THE LATE Prince Consort.— 
Mr. Alderman Copeland has recently issued a 
very charming work in his ceramic statuary. 


ness, and graceful as a figure. It is the work of 


similar in character of the Duke of Wellington. 








in every minutest detail of external formation. 
Accordingly Mr. Phillips has duit his eagle, 


ved itself actually plastic, rather 
than malleable, in his hands; and the result of 
this extraordinary effort not only shows what 
may be accomplished in the representation of 
animal forms of the highest order amongst the 
feathered tribes, but it is pre-eminently suggestive 
as a lesson in copper working. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any detailed description of the 

Ire simple de- 
claration that it is in every respect true to the 


We shall have more to say about these 


| cially worthy of note. 





} 


Mr. Abbott, who produced a statuette somewhat | 


of the birds, lifeless indeed, but most life-like, and 
formed of metal instead of bones and muscles 
and feathers. Fac-simile reproduction Mr. Phil- 
lips has considered to signify much more than a 
faithful rendering of form and expression and 
attitude and action ; it implies, as he accepts the 
identity 
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Eiguty-rovr Ercurp Fac-stmns, on a Reduced 
Scale, after the Original Studies by Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle in the University Gal- 
leries. Second Series. Etched and published 
by Joseru Fisner, Oxford. 


Some time ago it was our duty to notice a large 
collection of drawings and sketches by Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle, lent by the university autho- 
rities of Oxford for exhibition at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. We then expressed our opinion 
of the immense value the study of these works would 
prove, and the advantages both amateurs and artists 
would possess in having, through the aid of photo- 

phy, fac-similes of them, for the Council of the 

artment of Science and Art had obtained per- 
mission to have, at least, a portion of the drawings 
reproduced, and they are now to be purchased at 
a comparatively trifling cost. Mr. Fisher, in the 
volume just published, * not had recourse to this 
mechanical process, but has employed his own etch- 
ing needle for a similar purpose, and to good pur- 
pose too, 

It appears from the tit that this is the 
second book of the kind produced by Mr. Fisher ; 
we have no recollection of the first series, but may 
assume it to be of equal value with its successor. 
Independently of a kind of index, giving the title 





| of each subject, the size of the origin 


drawing, 
and the material in which it is executed, there is no 
letter-press throughout its and scarcely any 
comment or description. And in truth little is 
needed ; the pictures speak for themselves, and re- 
quire no extraneous aid from the critic by way of 
commendation. All we feel it needful to do is to 
point out some of the most remarkable designs 
among the eighty-four which are found here. Plate 3 
is a study of several figures for the lower part of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment; Plate 8, a ‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’ by the same; in Plate 9 we 
have a similar subject treated differently, of which 
the engraver says,—“ A very splendid composition, 
most important, as no picture is known of this sub- 
ject. This grand design is of the first order.” 
‘late 10, ‘Samson and Delilah; the male figure 
drawn with wonderful power; the head is shorn of 
its hair, and the face most expressive of horror, for 
the “ Philistines are upon him,” or presumed to be ; 
Delilah, a figure half the size of Samson’s, holds up 
her hand to invite his enemies. All these studies 
are in red chalk, and by Michael Angelo, to whose 
works twenty-two of these pages are assigned. 

Those by Raffaelle mule of sixty-two; of these, 
Plate 6 represents a youth on his knees, assumed 
to be St. Stephen; the attitude and expression 
of the figure are truly devotional: Plate 8 is an 
outline drawing of a‘ Landscape, with a view of a 
City;’ a strange composition, for the city, which 





| 


while, we feel it to be only justice to the works | 


stands almost in the foreground, is little else than a 
few houses and a church, surrounded by battle- 
mented walls with high towers, close to a narrow 
river. Plate 10 is presumed to be ‘A Design for 
Warriors in the Rape of Helen,’ a grep of six 
figures in varied and energetic action; Plate 15, a 
beautiful group of ‘ Abraham sacrificing Isaac ;’ 
Plates 19 and 20 are highly-finished drawings of 
‘The Adoration of the Magi ;’ the former is espe- 
Plate 26, ‘A Composition for 
the Entombment of Christ ;’ the body rests on the 
Virgin’s lap, the head against that of St. John, 
the feet are supported by a female, probably in- 
tended for the Magdalen; several of the apostles 
and some female disciples stand or kneel around. 
This exquisite drawing was originally in the collec- 
tion of Charles I. Plate 27 is a‘ Study of three 
figures for the Borghese Picture of the Entomb- 


| ment ;’ they are carrying the dead body, but a por- 


tion of the latter is only seen, and in faint outline : 
a most interesting sketch, as evidencing the extreme 
care Raffaelle exercised in preparing for his | age 
The figures are all nude, to enable him the more 
accurately to develop the anatomical forms con- 


| sistently with their attitudes: but the picture in the 


Borghese Palace, an engraving from which appears 
in the Art-Journal for 1860, page 264, bears little 


| resemblance to the arrangement of the sketch. 
| Plate 33 is an admirable study of a horse’s head, in 


the “ Heliodorus” painting ; Plate 35, ‘ The Resur- 
rection,’ a finished drawing of extraordinary power 
in the varied character and action of the figures. 
Plate 45, a fine study o? the naked man suspended 


Bu ‘by his hands in the ‘Incendio del Borgo and 
is a siti it of the prince, good as a like- | Plate 45, one, equally fine, of the woman bearing 
eam, andl presial es th vale connetaing wales, in the same picture. Plate 48 
is a masterly and most vigorous n 
of ‘Samson breaking the Jaws of the Lion. 


and ink sketch 


Some of these drawings are executed in red chalk, 


a few in black, and four or five are drawn in pen 
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tion of s with admirable ag to suit 
each of the ormers. As to arry, we 
should ania the wonderful twinkle of his 
eyes, the movements of his long fingers, his un- 
tiring humour, the peculiar intonation of his 
voice, under any disguise; while there is a bon- 
hommie about German Reed that would effectually 
prevent his bei : j b 
what his jolly, kindly nature made him. With 
Mrs. German Reed the case is different: she has 
the power of being, for the time, exactly what 
she represents. The trio at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration have the ball at their feet; they are in 
no danger from rivalry. ie Oh 

Leicu’s Scnoou or Five Ant.—At this insti- 
tution, now conducted by Mr. Heatherley, a novel 
experiment in the way of prizes has been tried. 
Two prizes are given monthly: one for the best 
original ——s done durin 
“monthly sketching class ;” t 
original drawing done by the “ weekly sketching 
class.” The novelty consists inallowing the students 
to decide the issue by ballot voting, which they 
have hitherto done successfully, Mr. Heatherley 


never having had occasion to reverse the decision. | 


In the August competition two ladies carried off 
both prizes: Miss Tomkins for the monthly 
sketch, and Miss Colman for the other. It 
is intended in April next to offer a prize of 
ten guineas for the best design from a given 
subject. 

Tux Nationa Gattery.—Two valuable por- 
traits by Gainsborough have just been added to the 
collection at Kensington. One is that of Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg; the other is of Mrs. Siddons. 
Both pictures have been purchased from the 
families of the persons represented. Dr. Schom- 
berg is a full-length life-size figure, in a broken 
ran, Hat wherein we recognise Gainsborough’s 
facile adaptation of landscape to his figures. 
There are no apologies for forms; the whole is 
substantially painted. In both these heads Gains- 
borough seems to have studied to work as little 
as possible like Reynolds. If we are to judge by 
the conventions of the time when the male figure 
was painted, it would appear that the colour has 
flown ; if, on the other hand, it is at all as Gains- 
borough left it, it must have been regarded as a 
very original portrait—having been painted on 
the principle that a figure in an open scene should 
be presented in a breadth of light. The drawing 
of the upper part of the figure is all that can be 
desired, but the lower limbs are very infirm. It 
is, however, a work of great worth, and a brilliant 
addition to the collection. Mrs. Siddons is all 
but a profile; she is seated, and wears a walkin 
dress, with hair full frizzed and powdered, a 
surmounted by one of the enormous hats worn by 
ladies towards the end of the last century. The 
face is very carefully painted, and finished with- 
out the glaze that Reynolds so seldom omitted ; 
and it is interesting to see Gainsborough here so 
independent, while all others were following Sir 
Joshua as well as they could. 
great sweetness; and if we turn to Lawrence's 
portraits of the same lady, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves, even allowing for the advance of 
years, that they were both painted from the same 

yerson. These portraits are really the most bril- 
iant productions in the room in which they 
hang. : 

Tue Crystat Parace Scnoot or Art, Science, 
Ano Liverature.—After a long vacation, which 
closes with the present month of October, the 
Crystal Palace School again invites the attendance 
of students to their several classes, and again the 


Directors announce that every possible effort has | 
been made to render their school an institution | 


which may claim public recognition and support 
on the ground of its real merits. Having felt a 
warm interest in this school from the time of its 
first establishment, now nearly three years ago, 
we have made it our business thoroughly to in- 
Vestigate its present condition, that we might be 
— fairly L- set before our readers what it is, 
what it 18 actually doing, and what it yroposes to 
do, hopes to do, and is well able to No. As at 
present constituted, the Crystal Palace School 


consists exclusively of classes for ladies—these | 


classes comprising history, lan i 
omy ry, ges, drawing, 
a singing, and various other subjects, ‘all 
of them taught by professors of the very first 
eminence, and who are both experien : 


imagined to be anything but | 


the month by the | 
other for the best | 


The face is one of | 


and thorough masters of what they undertake to 
teach. The terms are moderate ; the class-rooms 
leave nothing to be desired; there is a separate 
private entrance ; the students have free access to 
an admirable library, and the various Art-collec- 

| tions of the palace are always made available for 
| illustration, when such illustration is needed as 
these collections are able to supply. There are 
also courses of lectures, of a pop character, 
| open to the students of the classes. A committee 
of the Directors, aided by a committee of ladies 
resident in the neighbourhood, takes the manage- 

| ment, their secretary and superintendent being 
| Mr. Henry Lee, a gentleman in every way quali- 
fied to carry out most efficiently the plans of the 
committees of management. A new feature of 
the utmost importance has just been introduced : 
this is the formation of an educational council, 

| consisting of the professors, who consult for the 
welfare of the school, and submit their views to 
| the committee of Directors. Classes devoted 
especially to subjects connected with Art are what 

| the Directors are anxious to introduce into their 
school, and they also desire to carry out the 
wishes of the professors, by forming both junior 
and advanced classes in every one of the subjects 
| already taught. Thus, with additional courses of 
lectures, which will be at once instructive and 
entertaining, the Crystal Palace School aims at 
providing a sound education of the highest order 
for the ladies of the very numerous families who 
settle in the beautiful neighbourhood of the 
Palace. The lectures, we may add, are open to 
all persons who may be willing to pay the very 
moderate fee that is charged for admission to 
them. Possibly, after a while, regular classes for 
ntlemen students may constitute a second, and 

istinct, division of the school. 

Cure anp Bercuem.—There are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Barrett, 369, Strand, two charming 
examples of the Low Country schools. One by 
Cuyp—rather a large picture, presenting a river 
scene, with a boat and two horses waiting to be 
ferried over. It is, of course, the Dort once 
more, the river that Albert Cuyp has immortalised, 
and which he always invests with a charm that 
induced some of his followers to paint the same 
waters, with the hope of securing the same 
colour and effect. The time is morning, and 
the grey hues, if possible, are more tender than 
his evening tints. The condition of the picture 
is perfect, and its value is such a price as Lang 
Jan, the clockmaker—who first introduced the 
neglected works of Cuyp to English colleetors— 
never would have dreamt of. In his native Dor- 

drecht poor Cuyp was never considered a con- 
juror, but now al honour is done among us to 
bis inexplicable magic. The Berghem is, in short, 
a Berghem in all the best points of the master. 
It is more of a student's picture than any of those 
wherein he imitated rather the dignities of Art 
than the simplicity of nature. The composition 
is of a kind that he has frequently painted, that 
is, a stream with high and broken 
other side; a woman is crossing the river —_ 
| ing a kid, the mother of which wades by her side. 
| It is an unusually bright example of the master. 
| Both are unquestionably true pictures by the 
great artist, although they are at present in the 
possession of a dealer. Their pedigree can be 
traced a long way back, but their self-evidence is 
conclusive. 

Tue Perspective PLaANe AND ANGLEOMETER is 

a “handy” apparatus, invented by Mr. Skinner 
| Prout, the artist, for enabling sketchers un- 
acquainted with the principles of perspective to 
draw from nature. e Plane has evidently been 
suggested by the method adopted by some teachers 
in the instruction of their pupils, of fixing a 
narrow frame of wood, divided by threads into 
squares, over a pane of glass in a window, by 
which the scholar is enabled to judge of the 
distances occupied by the objects in the landscape 
| before him, and to note them down on his paper 
after it has been similarly divided into squares. 
_ Mr. Prout’s instrument is, in fact, a frame of this 
| kind, but of light metal, and movable at the 
| discretion of the sketcher. The Angleometer is a 
| small ivory instrument, which may be likened to 
| @ pair of compasses: it is intended to show the 
| proper angles of architectural lines. 
Mr. Frirn, it is understood, 1s occupied in 


ced teachers | painting three large pictures for Mr. Gambart, 


nks on the | in it; | 
| the Prince set this idea aside, as during his life- 








arti 

with a view to exhibition and i 
are to illustrate Life in London “a dee 
most remarkable and to 
; Pagromn, J Pe ry and ‘ Night.’ 
the scene is laid in Covent Garden : second 
in Hyde Park ; of the third, yt tale 

‘Tue Ratway Sration.’—The exhibition of 
this famous ate is now closed; to be 
opened, we believe, about Christmas, in the city. 
It has been visited by nearly eighty hones 


= as a liberal, u 

know that the risk of the rietor 

is at an end, before the Genin been, 
cuit of the provinces. Public opinion has full 
endorsed that of the critics as to the merits a 
the interest of this most remarkable work. 

Sr. Pavt’s Carueprat.—One of the 
of the main arches beneath the dome is to receive 
a picture of the head of St. Paul, in mosaic, by 
Signor Salviati, who has been commissioned to 
produee it. Others, it is said, are to follow. 

Ornamentat Scutprurr.—We have before us 
a considerable number of photographs taken from 
sculptures executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Wor- 
cester, for various ecclesiastical and other buildi 
The principal subjects are figures of saints and 
angels, both singly and in groups, sculptured for 
the restorations that have recently been made in 
Lichfield Cathedral, which were lately referred to 
in our journal. These works are of a far higher 
order than mere decorations of this description : 
they are truly artistic in conception and design. 
Mr. Boulton is at present engaged upon the 
sculpture and ornaments for the Dramatic Co 
near Woking ; of course, the writings of ni 
spere will furnish subjects for the pu 

Drawine Pencits.—If the old and well-known 
firm of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, which at 
one time stood at the head of the manufacturers 
of drawing pencils, does not now, owing to the 
generally altered circumstances of trade, maintain 
its ascendancy, it at least keeps on a par with the 
best. A sample of pencils, such as they are now 
showing at the International Exhibition, has been 
sent to us. Upon trial we find them to be of 
excellent quality, the lead firm and of good colour, 
free from gritty particles, and very pleasant to 
work with. 

Tus Memoriat or 1851.—This really great 
work is advancing rapidly to completion, under 
the hand of the sculptor, Mr. Durham. As far 
as the artist is concerned, much of the work is 
completed ; for its ultimate perfection, the bronze 
founder is now responsible. We have already 
fully described the design and composition, and 
alluded more than once to the monument during 
pro It is now necessary to speak of the 
changes that have been made in it according tothe 
wish of the Queen. When the monument was first 

roposed, it was intended that a statue of the 
Prince Consort should be a principal in it; but 


time he did not wish a statue to be erected to 
him. The sculptor’s first conception was Brit- 
annia, supported oe Se four quarters of the 
globe—the head of Britannia being a it of 
the Queen. At the suggestion of Prince, 
another change was made—the figure of Brit 
annia was to be a statue of the Queen, with the 
attributes of Peace. The interest taken by the 
Prince in this statue was so warm, that on one 
occasion, after the arrival of the Court from Bal- 
moral, he came from Windscr, arriving at the 
Horticultural Gardens by nine in the morning, 
to see the effect of the figure in its site, whither 
it had been removed by Mr. Durham; and, sad 
to say, this was the last visit the Prince paid to 
London. Within a fortnight after the 's 
death, the Queen expressed a wish that a Laie 
of his Royal Highness, as originally intend! 
should form the leading feature of the Me 
This statue is, therefore, the result of her 1 
jesty’s wish, and the Prince of Wales desires 
it shall be his gift. ‘The costume is, att 
ion of the Queen, that of the Order oF 1s 

th—doublet, slashed trunks, and hose, <a 
fashion of about the middle of the cite 
tury—the dress being completed by = 
satin cloak. The statue looks nine feet 
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the late lamented Prince, who stands, holding in 
the left hand his hat, and having the right hand 
open, and the head slightly bent forward, as in 
the act of receiving, and at the same time ex- 
pressing, welcome. The attitude is = 
graceful, and the action of the open h is as 
eloquent as the features ; indeed, every passage 
of the design has something appropriate to say 
contributive to the general purpose. A careful 
examination of this figure shows that there is 
no evading that which would be difficult in 
modelling and composition, and, of course, ex- 

nsive in carving—the lines are decided where 
required, and for the effect there is no want of 
darks and half-lights. If all our public statues 
were studied with the care and ability we see 
here, we should have every reason to be proud, 
and not cause to be ashamed of them. 

Me. Beprorp’s Prorocrarns.—This is the 
most interesting series of photographs that has 
ever been brought before the public. There 
must have been many failures, but nothing can 
be more beautiful than the precision of these 
views ; they give us that which is masked in 
pictures, that is, the ground surface, on which 
most frequently is written ruin and decay. In 
comparison with these obdurate realities, all pic- 
tures of Egypt and the Holy Land are pleasant 
dreams. We have, for instance, the Vocal Mem- 
non ; we are disabused of his being now a mono- 
lith ; he has been repaired in vulgar piecemeal, at 
least so he looks here, and he does not look either 
so human or so mythological as Roberts paints 
him. Again, the Pyemnide appear small, and the 
ground around them is strewn with a kind of 
desolation that reminds us the curse lies heavy on 
every part of the land. The series commences 
with Cairo, of which there are not less than 
twelve views. We know not whether the Pasha 
has seen these views; if he have not, he has lost 
an opportunity of congratulating himself on the 
contrast presented by the region under his im- 
mediate sway with those under the direct domi- 


of the birds, lifeless indeed, but most life-like, and | 


formed of metal instead of bones and muscles 
and feathers. Fac-simile reproduction Mr. Phil- 
lips has considered to signify much more than a 
faithful rendering of form and expression and 
attitude and action ; it implies, as he accepts the 
idea conveyed by that ge pen. perfect identity 
in every minutest detail of external formation. 
Accordingly Mr. Phillips has dwilt his eagle, 
feather for feather, after nature’s model. 

copper has proved itself actually plastic, rather 
than malleable, in his hands; and the result of 
this extraordinary effort not only shows what 
may be accomplished in the representation of 
animal forms of the highest order amongst the 
feathered tribes, but it is pre-eminently suggestive 
as a lesson in copper working. It is unnecessary 
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Eieuty-rour Ercurp Fac-sturirs, on a Reduced 
Scale, after the Original Studies by Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle in the University Gal- 
leries. Second Series. Etched and published 
by Joszru Fisner, Oxford. 


Some time ago it was our duty to notice a large 
collection of drawings and sketches by Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle, lent by the university autho- 
rities of Oxford for exhibition at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. We then expressed our opinion 
of the immense value the study of these works would 
prove, and the advantages both amateurs and artists 
would possess in having, through the aid of photo- 
graphy, fac-similes of them, for the Council of the 
Department of Science and Art had obtained per- 





nion of the Porte. From Cairo we proceed to 
Gizeh, where are shown the Pyramids; after | 
which comes Phils, whereof there are six views, | 
comprehending, of course, the famous Hypethral | 
Temple, known as the Bed of Pharaoh. Then 
follows the Temple of Edfu, a building of the | 
time of the Ptolemies. The figures and names | 
of several of them are commemorated in the 
sculptures on the pyramidal towers of the gate- 
way, and on the faces of the temple. Thebes 
supplies not less than nineteen subjects, as the 
Hall of Columns and other portions of the 
Temple of Karnak, the Memnonium, the Colossi, 
the Temple of Medinet Habu, the Temple of | 
Luksur, and the Egyptian subjects, and with the 





gateway of the Temple of Dendera. The Views | in size as the sketches themselves, and in colour, | 


in the Holy Land and Syria commence with | 
Joppa, which is followed by seventeen of the | 
most interesting sites in and about Jerusalem, as | 
the Mount of Olives, the Mosque of the Dome | 
of the Rock, the Golden Gate, the Valley of | 
Jehoshaphat, the Garden of Gethsemane, the | 
Monuments of Absalom, James, Zacharias, the | 
Village of Siloam, the Hill of Evil Counsel, &c. ; 
then come Bet hany, Mar Saba, Hebron, Nablus, | 
and then Damascus—* O Damascus, pear! of the | 
Kast, as old as history itself.” The views number | 
one hundred and seventy-two, and in some of | 
them are grouped the Prince of Wales and the 
distinguished persons in attendance on his Royal 
Highness. The tour terminates at Malta, and | 
the series is, perhaps, the most interesting ever | 
offered to the Christian and the scholar. We | 
had almost forgotten to mention that the exhibi- | 
tion is held at the German Gallery, in Bond 
treet. 

Arr 1x Correr.—Such 1s the title that has been 
applied to a remarkable work, just completed by 
Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Snow Hill. We shall 
not dispute the accuracy of the expression, though 
perhaps “ingenuity in copper” is a phrase that 
would define with more exact correctness the 
object, of which we have sincere pleasure in re- 
cording our admiration. Mr. Phillips has pro- 
ee to himself to execute in copper an in. 
ute fac-simile of a golden eagle, as the imperial 
bird would keep sentry aloft, with wings displayed 
and eyes of fire, on his rocky eyrie; and for six 
years has been patiently and skilfully working 
out hisdesign. The result is a veritable sovereign 








to enter into any detailed —— of the 
simple de- 
claration that it is in every respect true to the 


various parts of the copper eagle: t 


original is enough. The colouring, effected by 
a peculiar process of electrotyping discovered by 
Mr. Phillips, is singularly happy. The metallic 
lustre of eagle plu is thus given to the very 
life, and the beak, talons, and feet, are coloured 
with equal success. The rock on which the fierce 
bird is placed is a mass of tin and antimony in 
combination, and in its colour it contrasts well 
with the eagle himself. We certainly never 
before saw such a bird made by human hands, 
nor have we ever before seen such an example of 
the capabilities of copper. After this it would 
be difficult to reject copper from a place amongst 
the “ precious metals.” 

Sratve or Lorp Harpince.—We are gratified 
to know that the subscriptions for the purpose 
of producing a — of this noble group of 
sculpture, by Mr. Foley, are proceeding satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. Owen Jones has recently added a wing to 
the show-gallery of Messrs. Osler, the well-known 
glass manufacturers, in Oxford Street. If possible, 
this, new structure, in happy adaptation to its 
use and in intrinsic beauty of effect, surpasses the 
principal gallery to which it is attached. It con- 
tains a splendid collection of table lamps, tazzi in 
glass oul porcelain on bronze stands, statuettes 


| in Parian, and miscellaneous small bronzes, the 


last of Parisian manufacture. We always enjoy 
a visit to the establiehment of the Messrs. Osler, 
and we advise our readers never to visit London 
without including his crystal galleries amongst 
the most attractive of the “sights” which the 
metropolis contains. 

Joun Lescn’s Sketcues 1x Orn Prom “ Punxcn.” 
—The engravings in fac-simile from these inimi- 
table sketches are making the most satisfactory 

rogress towards completion. They are the same 


feeling, and general effect, they literally repro- 
duce for the public what Mr. Leech so happily 
reproduced for himself from his own woodcuts, 
in the columns of our great Fleet Street contem- 
porary. We shall have more to say about these 
engravings on their actual appearance ; but, mean- 
while, we feel it to be only justice to the works 
themselves to record our admiration for them 
during their progress towards completion ; and it 
is also due to our readers that we should prepare 
them for the appearance of a series of engravings 
which certainly must command the widest popu- 
larity, as, without question, they will prove to be 
without any rival amongst the countless produc- 
tions of the lithographer’s art. : 
Rosa Bonneve.—Admirers of this eminent 
artist, or, in other words, everybody who loves 
and admires noble Art, will be grateful to Mr. 
Gambart for producing an admirable copy of 


Rosa Bonheur’s small sketch of two Highland 


ponies “at home.” The copy is really a picture, 
and it is such a picture as might have been exe- 
cuted by the great artist herself—executed by 
her in the instance of every repetition of the 
work. 

Sratverres or THe LATE Prince Consort.— 
Mr. Alderman Copeland has recently issued . 
very charming work in his ceramic statuary. 
is © sitting qustoale of the prince, good ae a like- 
ness, and graceful as a figure. It is the work of 
Mr. Abbott, who uced a statuette somewhat 


| similar in character of the Duke of Wellington. 





mission to have, at least, a portion of the drawings 
reproduced, and they are now to be purchased at 
a comparatively trifling cost. Mr. Fisher, in the 
volume just published, ion not had recourse to this 
mechanical — but has employed his own etch- 
ing needle for a similar purpose, and to good pur- 
too. 

It appears from the title-page that this is the 
second book of the kind produced by Mr. Fisher ; 
we have no recollection of the first series, but may 
assume it to be of equal value with its successor. 
Independently of a kind of index, giving the title 
of each subject, the size of the original drawing, 
and the material in which it is executed, there is no 
letter-press throughout its and searcely any 
comment or description. And in truth little is 
needed ; the pictures speak for themselves, and re- 
quire no extraneous aid from the critic by way of 
| commendation. All we feel it needful to ‘do is to 
point out some of the most remarkable designs 
among the eighty-four which are found here. Plate 3 
is a study of several figures for the lower part of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment;’ Plate 8, a ‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’ by the same; in Plate 9 we 
have a similar subject treated differently, of which 
the engraver says,—“ A very splendid composition, 
most important, as no picture is known of this sub- 
ject. This grand design is of the first order.” 
Yate 10, ‘Samson and Delilah; the male figure 
drawn with wonderful power; the head is shorn of 
its hair, and the face most expressive of horror, for 
the “ Philistines are upon him,” or presumed to be ; 
Delilah, a figure half the size of Samson’s, holds up 
her hand to invite his enemies. All these studies 
are in red chalk, and by Michael Angelo, to whose 
works twenty-two of these pages are assigned. 

Those by Raffaclle consist of sixty-two; of these, 
Plate 6 represents a youth on his knees, assumed 
to be St. Stephen; the attitude and expression 
of the figure are truly devotional: Plate 8 is an 
outline drawing of a‘ Landscape, with a view of a 
| City;’ a strange composition, for the city, which 
stands almost in the foreground, is little else than a 
few houses and a church, surrounded by battle- 
mented walls with high towers, close to a narrow 
river. Plate 10 is presumed to be ‘A Design for 
| Warriors in the Rape of Helen,’ a group of six 
figures in varied and energetic action; Plate 15, a 
| beautiful group of ‘ Abraham sacrificing Isaac ;’ 
| Plates 19 and 20 are highly-finished drawings of 





| ‘The Adoration of the Magi ;’ the former is espe- 
| cially worthy of note. Plate 26, ‘A Composition for 
the Entombment of Christ ;’ the body rests on the 
| Virgin’s lap, the head against that of St. John, 
| the feet are supported by a female, probably in- 
| tended for the Magdalen ; several of the apostles 
| and some female disciples stand or kneel around. 
| This exquisite drawing was originally in the collec- 
| tion of Charles I. Plate 27 is a‘ Study of three 
figures for the Borghese Picture of the Entomb- 
ment ;’ they are carrying the dead body, but a por- 
| tion of the latter is only seen, and in faint outline : 
a most interesting sketch, as evidencing the extreme 
care Raffaelle exercised in preparing for his pictures. 
The figures are all nude, to enable him the more 
accurately to develop the anatomical forms con- 
sistently with their attitudes; but the picture in the 
| Borghese Palace, an engraving from which appears 
| in the Art-Journal for 1860, page 264, bears little 
resemblance to the arrangement of the sketch. 
Plate 33 is an admirable study of a horse’s head, in 
the “ Heliodorus” painting ; Plate 35, ‘ The Resur- 
rection,’ a finished drawing of extraordinary power 
in the varied character and action of the figures. 
| Plate 45, a fine study of the naked man suspended 
| by his hands in the ‘Incendio del Borge;’ and 
| Plate 45, one, equally fine, of the woman bearing 
| vases containing water, in the same picture. Plate 45 
is a masterly and most vigorous and ink sketch 
of ‘Samson breaking the Jaws of the Lion.’ 
Some of these drawings are executed in red chalk, 
a few in black, and four or five are drawn in per 
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and ink ; but the majority are in bistre, heightened 
with white. Mr. Fisher's reproductions are on a 
small scale, but they are so careful and accurate as 
to render them invaluable to the student. 


Tux Mavsotecm at Haxicarnasscs REsTORED, 
in conformity with the recently-discovered 
Remains. By James Ferovusson, F.R.1.B.A., 
author of the “Handbook of Architecture,” &c. 
Published by Joun Murray, London. 


The magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisia, 
queen of Caria, in memory of her husband Mausolus, 
was considered by the ancients one of the seven 
wonders of the world. So celebrated has its repu- 
tation been among the archwologists and architects 
of modern times, that, as Mr. Fergusson remarks, 
“few of the latter have escaped the temptation of 
trying to restore it. What the squaring of the circle 
is to the young mathematician, or the perpetual 
motion to the young mechanician, the mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus was to the young architect; and with 
the data at his disposal, this problem seemed as in- 
soluble as the other two.” As a result, a consider- 
able number of “ restorations” on paper have made 
their appearance within the last few years, but all 
more or less unsatisfactory, and each differing alto- 
gether from the others: the tomb was still an un- 
fathomable mystery to the profession. 

But, a few years ago, some bassi-relievi were 
brought over to this country, and deposited in the 
British Museum, which had been built into the walls 
of the Castle of Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus : 
these works were pronounced to be undoubted frag- 
ments of the sculptures of the mausoleum. Subse- 
quent researches by Mr. Charles Newton, Vice- 
Consul at Mitylene, who formerly held office in the 
Museum, and still later explorations made under the 
auspices of the British government, have all tended 
to throw. considerable light on the subject. The 
parliamentary papers published in 1858 and 1859, 
and Mr. Newton’s folio volume of plates, with a 
smaller one of descriptive text, which appeared only 
a few months since, followed as the respective results 
of the examinations made; none of which, however, 
Mr. Fergusson thinks, have led to “a solution of the 
difficulties inherent in the problem of reconciling 
the recent discoveries with the ancient descriptions 
of the building.” In the case of Mr. Newton’s work, 
it is alleged that, owing probably to their author 
being absent from the country, the purely architec- 
tural plates are so incorrectly drawn or engraved as 


to add considerably to the previously-existing diffi- | : : . 
: ‘ | some practical remarks on collecting, preserving, and 


culties of the question ; moreover, from some un- 


explained reason, all the best examples of details | 


have been omitted. Under these circumstances, he 
has himself rebuilt the mausoleum out of the mate- 
rials which have come before the public, or are of 
his own creation, and which he divides into— First, 
the passages in various ancient authors that either 
describe the appearance of the building or give its 
dimensions. 
building discovered in the recent explorations, and 
the measurement of the ground then obtained. 
Thirdly, the several tombs existing in Asia and 
Africa, evidently of the same type, and which afford 
valuable hints for the restoration. 
system of definite proportions in Greek architecture, 
which is not only most useful in suggesting forms, 
but also most valuable in rectifying deductions 
arrived at from other sources. 

How far the result at which Mr. Fergusson has 
arrived approaches the original edifice, will, in all 
probability, be matter of dispute. Not so, however, 
the beauty of the building he has reconstructed ; it 
is a magnificent example of Greek Art, if we are to 
accept it as a reality: and, unlike most other Grecian 
temples, it has two storeys, the upper one, which is 
surrounded by symmetrical Doric columns, resting 
on a basement of massive square columns. 
a finished lithographic print of the restored edifice, 
three woodcuts are introduced of tombs yet existing, 
which have aided the author in determining his 
work ; these are, the “The Lion Tomb, Cnidus,” 
a“ Tomb at Dugga,” and a “ Tomb at Mylossa.” 

The treatise is short, but is of interest to everyone 
whose taste leads him to the study of architecture or 
archeology. - 


AnREYS AND ATTICs. 


2 vols, 


By JvuLian StrRIcKLANp. 
Published by W. Freeman, London. 


It requires but little discrimination to pronounce 
that this is the work of a very young and very in- 
experienced writer; a glance at the first two or three 
chapters will give indubitable evidence of this, for 
the reader is at once introduced to an assemblage of 
persons of whose antecedents we hear nothing, and 
who seem to have but little connection with "each 
other. _ The hero of the story is David Ralli, an 
enthusiastic young painter, who gets, in some strange 





Secondly, the actual remains of the | 


| A MorHer’s Lesson on THE LoRD’s PRAYER. 


Fourthly, the | 


| the story. 
Besides | 





and unaccountable way, mixed up with a host of 
fashionable people desirous of patronising him, if he 
will only practise his art according to their notions 
of what is right ; at least, this is the only interpret- 
ation we can give of his doings; for the plot, if the 
story can really be said to have any, is so confused 
that one gets bewildered in the attempt to disentangle 
the characters from each other, and understand what 
they are all about, and what they are aiming at. Like 
a picture from the hand of some clever but untutored 
artist, knowing nothing of the rules of composition, 
the figures have all been thrown heedlessly on the can- 
vas, without any special purpose or definite object. 
Notwithstanding the book is so defective, the cha- 
racters generally uninviting, and the language em- 
ployed often unrefined and ungrammatical, the 
author has talent which, by due cultivation, might 
not be unprofitably employed as a novelist. He 
has an abundance of imagination, very consider- 
able power of description, and some knowledge of 
human nature, its virtues as well as vices. - But 
all this will avail nothing, unless disciplined and 
brought into service in a legitimate way. . No writer 


in the present day can afford to sow the seeds of | 


his genius broadcast over the field of literature ; 
he must work according to rule no less than ac- 
cording to reason, to be intelligible and welcome. 
If Julian Strickland’s next attempt be somewhat 
less ambitious, and the story more within the bounds 


of probability, it would be likely to find more favour | 


than we can accord to this. But he must first both 
learn and unlearn much, and especially should he 
avoid all that melodramatic action and sentiment 
we find here in its worst type. 


Tue Witp Fiowers, Brrps, AND INSECTS OF THR 
Montus, Popularly and Poetically Described, 
with numerous Anecdotes: being a complete 
Circle of the Seasons. By H. G. ADAms, 
author of “The Young Naturalist’s Library.” 
Published by James Hoce anp Sons, London. 


A pleasant compound of prose and poetry, well 
suited to the young student of natural history, and a 
book calculated to invite to such a study; for it con- 
tains enough of scientific information of a gossiping 
kind to attract, without overburdening, the reader ; 
and plenty of amusing anecdote and scraps of 
poetry, to lighten the heavier matter. Mr. Adams 
puts in, now and then, a few notes of his own 
vocalism, when unable to find any music to suit his 
purpose in the compositions of others ; and thus, with 


arranging nests, eggs, insects, and other objects of 
natural history, and many woodcuts by Coleman 
and Harvey, he has contrived to put together a little 


| volume of about three hundred closely-printed pages, | 
brimful of instruction and entertainment, the truths | P 


of which may be tested by the dweller in the country, 
but which the young citizen must take for granted. 


Mrs. Crara Lucas BatFovr. With Illustra- 
tions by H. ANELAY, engraved by J. Knicur. 
Published by S. W. Partriner, London. 


“Half the failures,” says Mrs. Balfour, “in the re- 
ligious education of the young, arise from filling the 
memory with words, rather than the mind with 
thoughts. To draw out a child’s attention to the 
meaning of a page of Scripture is better than to put 
into the memory whole chapters.” This is a truth 
not to be disputed ; and to enforce it practically she 


| has written a series of short, familiar stories, not ser- 


mons, on the several passages of our Lord’s Prayer, 
to elucidate their meaning ; each passage being also 
illustrated by a large woodcut having reference to 
This is both a right and attractive me- 
thod of impressing on children the principles of 
duty to God and man: the idea is good, and it is 
well carried out. 


Tus MEN AT THE Heim. Biographical Sketches of 
Great English Statesmen. By W. H. Daven- 
Port ADAMS, author of “The Sea Kings of 
England,” &c. With Illustrations by Joun 
FRANKLIN. Published by HoGe anp Sons, 
London. 


To the young student of English history, who may 
be unable to consult the writings of the best his- 
torians and biographers, we commend Mr. Adams’s 
“Men at the Helm,” an impartial compilation 
gleaned from the works of the highest and most 
recent authorities. The British “helmsmen” whose 
career is thus sketched out are—the Earl of Strafford, 
Hampden, Clarendon, Bolingbroke,- Walpole, the 
Earl of Chatham, Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, Peel, 
and the Earl of Aberdeen. The lives of these states- 
men are associated with many of the most important 
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have become our inheritance, whether for 


evil; it is right, therefore, that « a 
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Tae CARTERETS; or, Country Ple 
. Publis : 

aoe Ry y JAMES Hoge AND Sons, 
The Carterets are a London family. 
barrister," hires an old-fashioned Yang 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, and retires there with his wife 
and children to pass the long vacation, The : 
as may be presumed from its title, is a narrative of 
what was seen and done during the holiday in that 
beautiful portion of a most picturesque county, in 
terspersed with various episodes gathered from’ the 
study of natural history, farming, and gardeni 
operations. There is some talk about the men 
Kent, and what they achieved in days long gone 
by: a visit to a brick-field affords Mrs. Carteret the 
opportunity of telling her children about the Pyra- 
mids, and one to Knole House something to’ say 
concerning pictures and painters, statues and sculp- 
tors. - And so the three months glide pleasantly and 
profitably away, and the young folks go back, fn the 
autumn—after the hop-poles are strip and the 
fragrant flowers that hang in graceful festoons from 
them are dried and pocketed—to their London home, 
in renewed health, and with minds enlarged b 
observation and judicious parental comment, rf 
good book this for young dwellers in cities and 
thickly-populated towns. 
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Hymns For Lirrtz Cumpren. By the Author 
of “The Lord of the Forest,” &c. &e. With 
Illustrations by W. Cuapps.t, engraved by 
Messrs. Datzret. Published by J. Masters, 
London. ; 


The nonconformist divine, Dr. Isaac Watts, and 
Miss Jane Taylor, stand at the head of all those who 
have tuned the sacred harp to the capacities of chil- 
dren: their simple, yet beautifully expressed hymns, 
always have been, and always will be, favourites in 
the nursery and infantile school-room. The author 
of these little pieces must also have attained great 

pularity, seeing that the edition before us is put 
orth as the twenty-fifth. They are eminently devo- 
tional, perhaps too much so in expression, for the 
understanding of those for whom they are chiefly 
intended ; but a child of bright intelligence would 
take pleasure in learning verses over which many 
retty and pure thoughts are scattered. The sub- 
jects of the hymns are borrowed from the liturgy, 


| and each one is preceded by a large woodcut illus- 


trating the poem. Whatever good a child may 


| derive from the latter, its eye will certainly not 
By | 


be educated to an appreciation of good Art by look- 
ing at pictures most inferior both in design and 
drawing. 


Hints To ANcLERS. By ApAm Drypey. Illus 
trated by Maps. Published by A. anp C. Brack, 
Edinburgh. 

Our notice of this little treatise is late to be of much 

service during the present season ; for trout-fishing, 

to which its remarks are limited, is over, so far as 
quantity and quality are concerned. A true angler 
would no more expect to fill his creel with fish worth 
taking after the month of August, thana good “ shot 

would expect to find, in the first turnip-field he tried 
on a December morning, a full covey of birds. Mr. 

Dryden’s book, however, may be borne in mind for 

the next season, at least by those who are able to fish 

the waters in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and the 
locality round about. The Forth, the Solway, the 

T the Clyde, and the Endrick, are the rivers to 

which the author introduces the reader, who, by con- 

sulting these few pages, will find out where and how 

a “take” may be made tolerably certain, wind and 

weather permitting. 


De Qurixcey’s Works. Vols. V., VI, and VII. 
Published by A. AnD C. BLACK, Edin! 


It will be sufficient to notify the regular 

in monthly numbers of the new edition of the writ- 
ings of De Quincey: the fifth volume contains 
essays on Shelley, Dr. Parr, Goldsmith, W: - 
Keats, and Homer; the sixth volume those on « 
Iscariot, Richard Bentley, Cicero, Secret 
and Milton; the seventh includes “Walking ' 
“ Protestantism,” “ The Marquis Wellesley, 
Oracles,” “ Casuistry,” &c. &c. 
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TEA URNS,r LONDON MARE ONLY. 
The largest 





WILLIAM 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 


Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next | 


to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it 
be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 




















Fiddle or |Thread or King’s or 
Old Silver|Brunswick| Lily i 
2ea\/2s84\'28 4/284 
12 Table Forks........| 113 | 2 4 0| 220 0| 215 0 
12 Table Spoons ...... 113 0) 2 40) 210 0) 216 © 
12 Dessert Forks...... 1 4 0/ 112 ©} 116 0| 117 © 
1 Dessert Spoons....| 1 4 @| 112 0 116 0| 117 © 
12 Tes Spoons ......... ow Oo} 120; LT BO LTO} 
ay pps sal | 018 ©] O13 6| O18 © 015.0 
Ladies ...... 0©¢0'080)'/ 090) 096) 
Se Cee oe 06 6/| O10 ©] G11 ©; 012 © | 
2 Salt Bpoons, 
DOWIE cencseeees ess eocer ese ese 
Dose, ore; oas\/ oa ene 
1 Sager Tenge © 3 6 ©36'040| 946 
1 Pair 140/17 6] 120 0] 112 © 
1 Batter Knife. ..... 026'066\/060\/670 
1 Soup Ladle ...... .. 010 ©| ©17 0| 017 0} 10 @ 
1 Sugar Sifter... 033/046) 060) 066 
Total .....0... 919 9/1310 3| 1419 6/16 4 @ 
Any article to be had singly at the same An 
oak chest to contain the above , and a e number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Seta, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cr uet and Liqueur Frames, 
&e., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 





‘DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six ; 
Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 8. the set of five ; Electro-plated, £9 to £21 the 
set of four ; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells fur 

» 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 
Sco plated on Nickel, full size, £9, 


of London-made TEA-URNS 
novelties, many of 
BinO¥ bow ab io aes es  WLLHAM 8 





WILLIAM 
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FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Bu of the above are requested, before finall 
deciding, t visit WILLIAM S. BURTON'S SHOW. 
ROO contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 

Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
£5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
10s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 

















with radiating hearth-plates. 

The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted,is ON SALE at WILLIAM 
S. BURTUN’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Table Dessert 
Carvers 
Knives; Knives 
Ivory Handles. per per e -4 
Dosen.| Dozen. , 
oa na a & 
st tosh HONAES ......0cccceveeenere aoe | 12 ¢\ 10 0 438 

inch fine MANES ..cce ceveseeeeee | 16 0 11 6; 42 8 
4-inch ivory balance handles ... .. 189 ©' 4 0) 46 
a ecccovsccsecce eseee “a0,170' 78 
4-inch finest ivory handles......| 32 0/|26 © 11 @ 
Ditto, with silver feruies..........--0000 | 40 0 | 33 0) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver feruies...... | 50 © | 43 o|i7 6 
Nickel electrosilverhandies,any pattern | 25 0 19 0| 7 6 
| Silver handles of any sesssenee | 4 O Ses 9 
Bone and Horn Handies— Knives and ! 

Forks per dozen. 
White bone handles ........0<c.cccccrrssesoee | 11 0) 8 6) 2 E 
Ditto, balance handles... | 21 0/17 0) 4 6 
Biack horn rimmed shoulders ...........| 17 0) 14 0) 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles .......| 12 @| 9 @' 3 0 
The larges stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 


WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his 
Stock of these, displayed in two large SHOW-ROOMS. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 


S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 


7s. to! 


| WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has added to his extensive 
stock of general FURNISHING [IRONMONGERY 
and HOUSE-FURNISHING UISITES, a seleo- 
tion of yo anne SILVER SERVICES for the 
table or 


KING’S PATTERN. 
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COTTAGE PATTERN TEA KING'S PATTERN, RICHLY 
AND COFFEE SERVICE. CHASED. 


on sd £snd sd 2cd 
Teapot .........-. 22athOO 11 00) - 06123 16 
basin...... 14,,110 17140 Sayar basin...... 13,11 6 7 86 
ower... 7,110 317 0 Cream ewer...... wll 6 4 06 
Coffee-pot ... .. 25,,100 12 10 0 Coffee. pot een 26,,10 6 13130 
£35 10) esr 46 

THE BEST 


SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 


in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He 
has FIVE LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive 
a aaah Sat Dinas DO ie See Saas 
with appropriate Bedding hangings. Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from 11s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with Dovetail joints and | aya sacking, from 
12s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. each; Handsome 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from £2 13s. 6d. to £20; the Patent Elongating Cot 
Bedstead, from 43s. 





BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY OF 
BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. The stock of 
each is at —— Ee 
submitted to ie, mark prices 
tionate with those ee hace candied to mehe evaeaia 
ment the most in this country. Portable 





objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM S. BURTON | 
imports them direct. 
CLOCK B.cse sxsssvessessvessveeeeee fm 78. 64, to £25 Os. 
CANDELABRA scccoeesessee sone op 138. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
BRONZES. ..cccccccececce-e--cecene gp 188. Od, to £16 les. 
LAMPS, MODERATEUR.... » 68.0d.to £9 Gs. 





MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 
or 


Table Cutlery, 


Sterling Silver and Electro Hot-water Dishes, | Lam 
Pinte, ie Baths, Bedding, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia at 0 Tos Trey, | Toilette Ware, : Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Dah Co : Marble Chimney-picces, Urns and Kettles Turnery, de. he. 
vers, Kiteben Ranges, Clocks, | Brushes. 


WITII LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. — 


S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


distinguished 
showers, 7s. 6d. ; pillar showers, £3 to £5 ; nursery, 15s, 
to 32s.; 14s. to 32s. ; hip, lis. to Sis. 6d. 
A large assortment of gas furnace, hot and cold, plunge, 
vapour, and camp shower baths. Toilette ware in great 
variety, from lle. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


Iron and Brass Bedste .ds, 
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Ladies’ Fitted Dressing Bag ss aoe, 
i». Superior Fiued Do. . 
Do. Silver Fitted . °° ; ee 
Do. with Pate ent Open ng — 7 les. 
Do, Do. Biiver Fittin re 9 10s, 
Others avancing to 200 ys each, 


warranted very best manufacture. YI 
4, 


: IN 


Way 








Rie. Cul 


112, REGENT STREET: 


«~~» » AND 


4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON. = 
Bona fide Manufacturers of every descrip- 


tion ot Trorelling, Dressing Boge Bags and Dres- 
ens Cases fo 5 


espatch . Boxes, . with. real Bramah and 
Pedee Locks, Portable Writing Cases, © 
Work Boxes, Hand and Carriage Bags.“ 
The new Leather Satchels, with Waistband. 
Pic-nic Cases, Knitting Boxes, " 


Ormolu Goods in every new and novel 
design, in Inkstands, Watch Boxes, Pen 
Trays, Taper Stands, Candlesticks, and in 
complete Library Sets, at moderate prices. 


Papier Mache productions in every conceivable 
torm, for both usetul and ornamental purposes. 


The renowned Bagatelle tah gre warranted well 
seasoned 


Table Cutlery of all dinctigsinat’ : 
wariety of over 2,000 Cartes de of all the popular 
oo  schrand Men and Pine oe day. 


A 
A thoufand Drawing Albums for ditto, 2s. 6d. to 
ar £10 each, pel Aor i 


PRIZE ‘MEDAL 


For Superior Cutlery” in Class XXXII. at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862. 


Mr. Mechi, sr Class XXIX. (Dressing Cases), Great Exhibition, 1851. 
pa Exposition, 1856. 
Mr. Bazin, ".,’ Class XXXVI. ‘s Exhibition, 1862. 


*,* By reafon of the above appointments, the Firm were 
precluded from taking a Medal for their exhibits on 
each of the occafions named. 
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men’s Fitted 
Gentle! puyperior, Do., 


Do, very ee = 


























